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Is YOUR HOUSE Also a 


Museum Specimen? 


OT from the outside, perhaps—but 

what of the inside? You would not drive 
a 1920 automobile; it would be obsolete 
and inadequate for modern service. Houses 
become obsolete, too. Your house, if it is 
more than 15 years old, is probably almost 
as inconvenient inside, compared with “‘New 
American’’ this outmoded 
museum specimen. 


standards, as 


Now, in 1936, your family should be living 
in a truly modern, a ‘New American,”’ home. 
Scientific planning of rooms saves steps and 
lightens housework. Electric servants work 
for better health and greater comfort for the 


whole family. “‘New American’’ living costs 
are even lower than in your present home. 
This is not a dream house, but a home you 
can own—one to be proud of. General 
Electric, by fostering “‘New American”’ 
demonstration homes, opens the door to new 
living comforts for you. 

“New American’’ is not an architectural 
style—it is a new conception of living. For 
information on how to obtain ‘‘New Ameri- 
can’’ comfort, convenience, and economy— 
in your present home or in a new house— 
write to the General Electric Home Bureau, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Labor-saving appliances, developed by General Electric research and 
engineering, are brightening the home life of America 
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si telephoned four girls, two stores 
and the florist im about thirty 
minutes. There’s my luncheon 
arranged and off my mind.” 

The telephone puts the world 
at your finger-tips- It isa quick, 
dependable messenger jn time of 


need—a willing helper in scores 


of household duties. 


In office and home, these oft- 


repeated words reveal its value 
_*] don’t know what I'd do 


without the telephone.” 


A telephone extension UP~ 
stairs, beside the bed, is @ 
great convenience at small 
cost. Saves steps and time— 
insures privacy: 


BELL TELEPHONE sY 


The Gist of It 


AKING Minneapolis as a real-life 

laboratory in which to study the social 

tensions and economic conflicts com- 
1 to most American cities (page 549), 
arles R. Walker presents a cross-section 
the things and people that contributed 
the city’s position, power, importance— 
d to its present cleavages. Militant 
mer-labor organizations, and the flag- 
1g of local economy (especially in the 
iterland) can not be understood without 
rking back to the forces that created 
-m. The first of a series of three articles, 
im Hill’s Empire’ deals with geo-eco- 
mic factors; in other words, the timber, 
miand, railroads and growing cities that 
ceded the insurgent days of the elder 
arles A. Lindbergh, and the late Governor 
son. Mr. Walker lived in Minneapolis 
r many months and made every effort to 
aw upon the widest possible range of 
iterial— documentary and personal. To 
s task he brought experience as a jour- 
list and as a student of other com- 
unities, notably the manufacturing towns 
Connecticut. 


%O Edith Elmer Wood, eminent author- 
“ity on public housing, any housing 
ogram in the United States seems 
omed unless it is made perfectly clear 
hat housing is. In her spirited article 
age 556) she not only defines housing 
is contrasted with residential construc- 
on); she charges that the construction in- 
istry and government agencies interested 

promoting private building have run 
vay with the very word housing, to the 
nfusion alike of legislators and public. 
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WW BX is labor a fighting word? The 
answer, according to Beulah Amidon, 
industrial editor, who has made a careful 
study of the issues in today’s labor news 
(page 559) goes back of the headlines 
to the patterns and personalities of union 
organization, and their objectives. 


SCHOOLTEACHER in New York’s 

grade schools, Samuel Tenenbaum 
draws upon personal observation as well 
as upon recent official recommendations, 
to make his point that all children should 
pass (page 564). 


S students of Power—electrical en- 

gineers and industrialists, government 
officials, sociologists, philosophers and 
economists from all the leading nations of 
the world—conclude their discussions at 
the Third World Power Conference in 
Washington, we turn to a lay reporter for 
an account of the synthesis of power and 
people, forestry, agriculture, transportation 
and industry, which the development of 
the Columbia River region promises to ex- 
hibit (page 568). Next month Szrvey 
Graphic will contain a report of the World 
Power Conference as it dealt with the social 
and economic implications of the emerging 
Power Age. This month Miss Glover 
focuses on the human future of a region 
that the Power Age is adding to the pro- 
ductive area of the United States. 


NEGRO ‘matriarch’? who, as Elmer 


Anderson Carter says, is by no stretch of 
the imagination a “mammy,” Mary McLeod 


547 


Bethune is not so well known as Booker T. 
Washington was. Yet she has enlarged the 
horizon of her students and of all her race 
as much as any person living. Her story, as 
told by the editor of Opportunity (page 
573), is an inspiring addition to our series 
on significant personalities. 


AFIER Sherlock Holmes, Craig Kennedy 

became the ranking detective in fiction 
—with this difference; that while in his 
later years Conan Doyle was engrossed in 
spiritualism, Arthur B. Reeve’s distinction 
was that increasingly he drew on all those 
advances in science which could be brought 
to bear on crime. Literally millions of 
Americans knew Craig Kennedy in serials, 
novels and on the screen; but through it all 
—through years of prodigious output which 
ran into 500 titles of books, novelettes, short 
stories, picture plays and radio sketches, all 
based on mystery, we of The Survey felt 
that we knew someone altogether more sur- 
prising, for we knew their creator. 

Mr. Reeve’s death at the age of fifty-five 
in August, at Trenton, brings back vividly 
the Princeton graduate and magazine writer 
who, in his late twenties, joined The Survey 
staff for a period. In his fiction, no less than 
his keen handling of murder trials for news- 
paper syndicates, we liked to feel that the 
social bent that brought him to us, entered 
into his insight and grasp of penal problems 
and those of human behavior which lie back 
of law and courts. 


FACTORIES, 


PAINTINGS BY 
DAVID GRANAHAN 
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Minneapolis 


I. Jim Hill’s Empire 
BY CHARLES R. WALKER 


HUNDRED 

thousand visitors 

come to Minne- 
polis each year. To 
nost of them Minne- 
polis appears vividly as 
a imperial city—the 
atural capital of the 
conomic empire of the 
Northwest. A veritable 
itadel of flour mills, 
levators, and  ware- 
Ouses is at its heart. 
ind every day one can 
se vast fleets of motor trucks moving to the loading plat- 
oms of eight rail terminals. They are assembling the 
90d produce of an inland agricultural empire, and 
sturning to the same countryside every known article 
f manufacture from radios to McCormick reapers. 

If the visitor will drive along her miles of shaded 
rreets, he will note tens of thousands of small six and 
ightroom houses, some larger ones of course, but each, 
arge or small, with a neat lawn, sprinkler, and garage 
ttached, and will probably be told as I was that 56 per- 
ent of Minneapolis citizens own their own homes. 
‘rom the huge Civic Auditorium (seating 10,550), from 
he mansions on Lowry Hill, from the modern and well 
uilt schools (Minneapolis illiteracy is less than one per- 
ent), he will be aware that the railroad empire builders 
nd grain and timber kings poured their wealth into 
finneapolis to make the city what it is today. 

Yet during this year’s tourist season, Minneapolis 
assed through a crisis of hidden and open civic strife. 
Visitors of an inquiring type of mind can learn that her 
oss through strikes and labor disputes has been about 
20 million a year since 1933, aside frora human loss in 
leath and wounds from shotguns, clubs and tear gas. 
3usiness men here as in other cities are organizing them- 
elves both economically and politically to beat high 
axes, relief chiselling,* and labor union “dictation.” 


This, the first of three articles about Minneapolis, 
where currents and cleavages common to all our cities 
are sharply defined, goes back to Jim Hill’s empire— 
timber, farmlands, young railroads, growing cities. 
Carl Peterscn’s cut over farm, where Mr. Walker be- 
gins, dramatizes the factors that built Minneapolis 
and underlie its present tensions. In August the death 
of Floyd Olson, militant Farmer-Labor governor, added 
force to the question that these articles will explore: 
Can a modern city peacefully shape its own destiny? 
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Against them organized 
labor has made a firm 
pact with the unem- 
ployed to push their 
own solutions of the 
same problems. Conflict 
between the two groups, 
which are both well or- 
ganized, greatly raises 
the barometer of civic 
tension. Of course, in 
Minneapolis as in the 
nation, prosperity of the 
urban population rests 
squarely on a “solution of the farmers’ problems.” And 
last summer four hundred dirt farmer delegates to the 
Farm Holiday Association met in the state office build- 
ing in St. Paul to denounce all the solutions proposed by 
the farmers’ city friends and to propose radical ones of 
their own. Indeed there is no end to “pressure groups” 
in and around Minneapolis, but deep rifts appear within 
these groups themselves. Labor reflects locally the nation- 
wide struggle between adherents of industrial unions 
and defenders of the craft form of organization. Little 
business men are antagonistic to big business men, poor 
farmers to rich ones. 

These are only a few of the social irritations, which 
affect the city, but enough to suggest that they are not 
peculiar to Minneapolis. Conflict between capital and 
labor, the problem of high taxes, relief, unemployment, 
monopoly, “business and politics,” the farmer’s problems 
while expressing themselves locally, have a national sig- 
nificance, and are shared alike by most American cities. 

But if these tensions and others are typical of other 
communities, their expression in Minneapolis is unique. 
Physiologists often seek the nature of a disease by study- 
ing an “advanced” expression of it, where character, 


* In recent months Minneapolis’ newspapers have given wide publicity 
to the theme of “relief chisellers.”” A prominent business man, actively 
identified with Republican politics; told me.he felt relief costs could 
be reduced by a third merely through administrative economies. I relate 
this as indicative of opinion in certain quarters. 


trend and effects are magnified. That is the reason for 
this article. Nearly all of us, whether we are business 
men, lawyers, doctors, social workers, farmers or work- 
ing men are compelled to face in one way or another 
the problems of social dislocation and economic hard- 
ship in our respective cities. In the hope that a study of 
the economic and social origins of these problems in one 
American City may throw light upon them these articles 
have been prepared for Survey Graphic. Key factors 
in the economic past of Minneapolis have greatly sharp- 
ened social cleavages, and the economic history of Min- 
nesota serves amazingly as both magnifying glass and 
X-ray. 


For Example, Carl Peterson’s Farm 


ORTH of Minneapolis—125 miles, in Aitkin 

County is the farm of Carl Peterson. The county, 
the farm and Carl, himself, are a searchlight on several 
factors in the historic past of Minneapolis which have 
visited the modern city with many of its tensions. Carl’s 
father settled his little farm in the nineteen hundreds, 
just as lumbering as one of the major industries of Min- 
nesota had passed its peak and was moving into a sharp 
decline. The virgin pine which had been cleared by the 
lumber kings from Aitkin and the fifteen other “cut 
over” counties had built physically, as well as financed, 
the agricultural and commercial empire of the North- 
west. And timber was the source of dividends, wages, 


Land Utilization in Minnesota 


and taxes for all the North country until, with the le 
removed, the land was sold to Carl’s father and the 
sands of enthusiastic immigrants like him. Neither ti 
immigrants nor the state of Minnesota have yet rece 
ered from the transaction. : 

Today Aitkin County, with a population of 15,0 
has one third or 5000 on relief, and in some of the 
over counties the number on relief runs as high as © 
or 90 percent, or virtually the whole county. The © 
percent deficiency of Aitkin—and the other delinque 
counties—has brought taxpayers in Minneapolis ar 
the rest of Minnesota to the verge of revolt. 3 

The land which the timber interests sold to Peterse 
and to his brother farmers is not much good for farr 
ing. Carl raises a few vegetables for himself, and tri: 
to get hay and alfalfa from the rest of the farm for hi 
cows. Carl Peterson keeps his hay in a shed and pil 
the rest outside. There is no barn on the place. He ar 


Carl has nine) 
which jumps his economy several notches above the ave 
age cut over “subsistence farm,” where the propria 
has no cash producing staple, and merely raises enoug) 
potatoes and rutabagas to keep alive. In a good yea, 
the sale of butter fat to the local creamery brings Ca) 
enough hard money to buy extra foo 
‘to buy coffee and sugar, and to stall of 


] threatened foreclosure by paying 8 pen 
cent on his mortgage. j 
Though Carl’s step-father and mothe) 
talk and look like European peasants 
Carl speaks perfect English, takes th) 
Farm Holiday newspaper and vote) 
Farmer-Labor. A couple of years ago he 
attended a meeting of 3000 farmers a 
the county courthouse “which got action 
from the relief agencies.” Resentmen) 
had boiled up over one farmer in des | 
perate circumstances, who had receivec) 
“one day’s work relief in a year.” As € 
result of the courthouse meeting he was 
given $15 worth of groceries, $12 worth 
of clothes, and “they paid his wife’s doc. 
tor’s. bills.” Also out of the protest meet. 
ing came the county’s hay and feed relief 
for the winter of, 


1934. ! 

Carl’s way of life, 
and his opinions; 
touch in more) 
ways than one on, 
urban tensions ins 
the city of Minne-, 
apolis. Not only; 
through high cost, 
of relief, and the 
“tax delinquency , 
problem” arising - 
from the © after- | 
math of the timber , 


empire, but in a, 
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Harris & Ewing 


HEN Charles A. Lindbergh, the first, ran unsuccessfully 

for governor he was supported by two separate political 
groups—the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League and the Working 
People's Non-Partisan Political League. Floyd B. Olson, elected 
in 1930, was supported by the association (not a party) formed by 
a merger of the two leagues. A personal as well as a political 
force, he bridged the gulf between city workers and farmers. In 
getting beneath traditional rural-urban antagonisms to the common 
stake both groups have in gaining a measure of control over their 
economic lives he attempted to work out ‘ta new synthesis"’ in 


the conflict area of Minnesota. He was a skilful politician, and 


THE FIRST FARMER-LABOR CANDIDATE AND THE FIRST FARMER-LABOR GOVERNOR 
CHARLES AUGUSTUS LINDBERGH 


FLOYD BJERNSTERNE OLSON 


Acme 


particularly dangerous to his opponents as a speaker and radio 
orator. Whether his death means the collapse of the Farmer-Labor 
Association, or the resurgence of a rank and file party that is less 
subservient to a one man political machine, it—in the words of 
the New York World Telegram— robs a none too articulate mass 
of Americans of an authentic spokesman and leader. Olson was 
proud to be known as a radical. ... But there was nothing of 
the parlor pink in his make-up. He spoke not in the terminology 
of Marx and Lenin, whose writings he never read, but in the idiom 
of the farmers and workers of the American Northwest, whose 


problems he came to understand and whose confidence he won." 


nore contemporary fashion. Carl told me that “all the 
armers he knew were sympathetic to the truck drivers’ 
trikes.” And the Farm Holiday Association to which 
1¢ belongs, sent several truckloads of vegetables, eggs, 
ind livestock to the strikers’ commissary. 

Few of the hundred thousand annual visitors to Min- 
1eapolis devote much attention to a spot, which indi- 
ates almost as vividly as Peterson’s farm, the historic 
oots of present day problems. That is Bridge Square, 
Minneapolis, the historic mecca of the lumberjack and 
he migratory laborer. As late as 1915, a resident recalls 
eeing as many as 5000 men sitting along the curb in 
3ridge Square near the employment offices—“So close 
ogether you couldn’t put a newspaper between elbows.” 
Today there are still a few hundred survivors, ex-lum- 
yerjacks and “shovel stiffs” mingling with new recruits 
o the army of the unemployed: On all the streets leading 
nto Bridge Square are countless rows of 10, 15, and 25 
ent flophouses which call themselves “hotels”; there is 
ilso the Union Mission, wholesale dispenser of physical 
ind spiritual comfort; there are several “transient 
10mes,” and two stations of the Salvation Army. 
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Bridge Square not only heavily underscores the human 
problems of a world depression, but it stands for the 
aftermath of the lumber empire of the Northwest. For 
years, ex-lumberjacks, railroad shovel stiffs and other 
rank and file empire builders, used to congregate in 
Bridge Square, and in the “Bridge Squares” of other 
cities—living examples of the economic problem of a 
dissolving empire. In the Hennepin County Single Men’s 
Bureau on North Second Street, is still a small coterie of 
“mighty men grown old,” lumberjacks, axe-men and 
skidders, who will take you back to logging exploits in 
the northern woods, bitter winters, log-jams and spring 
freshets, any Sunday afternoon you care to spend with 
them. In that peculiar atmosphere of official poverty 
which a county lodging house contributes, one can listen 
to much of Minnesota history—and legend as well. One 
of the coterie insists that he once knew Paul Bunyan, 
the greatest lumberjack of them all—‘“personally.” 

“We took a backwoods country,” boast the pioneer 
timber kings, “dotted with a few squatters, Indians and 
trappers. We cleared the land and it became the great- 
est granary in the world. We connected it with railroads, 
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planted cities, and built a government. In less than fifty 
years our efforts transformed the wild timber lands of 
the Northwest into a modern economic state. Does hu- 
man history offer any parallel in the building of an 
empire?” 

The above is a composite of at least a score of official 
biographies of the “empire builders.” And it cannot be 
said that the boast is an idle one. 

The Farmer-Labor governor's Commission on Land 
Utilization in Minnesota, which is concerned with the 
ruins of the empire and not its heyday, writes: 

It was the pine forests which made possible the develop- 
ment of the agricultural regions and also furnished the 
lever by which at least half of Minnesota was lifted to a 
prominent industrial height. The lumber industry was chief- 
ly responsible for the great network of railroads in the 
northern half of the state. It gave impetus to the industrial 
development of the region, for logging camps and mill 
towns needed supplies of all kinds. It founded cities and 
made way for farmers. (Italics mine, C. R. W.) It provided 
the chief base for tax revenue and thus was the source of 
schools and other institutions, a market for farm produce 
from the south, and the source, either directly or indi- 
rectly, of nearly all the wages in the forest region. 

It was not, however, until the great tide of immigra- 
tion swept into the Middlewest from Europe and the 
eastern states that the lumber interests rose to imperial 
height. The entire Middle, North and Far West began 
demanding houses, barns, stores, furniture, fences, 
wagons and all the equipment of a civilization based 
on wood. The timber kings and their allies met the 
challenge. 

Forest land by government grant to the carriers had 
largely financed railroad building, and as the logger 
pushed deeper and deeper into the forest, the railroad 
followed to haul out the logs and haul in the settlers 
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with everything from safety pins to McCormick reaper. 
which they might need. 

The amount of forest wealth as well as the speed & 
its exploitation still staggers the retrospective imaginatio: 
of Minneapolis citizens. They refer to it with a kind o 
awe. In the whole period of lumbering in Minnesot. 
from 1840 to 1932, sixty-seven and a half billion feet o 
lumber were taken out, apart from wood pulp anc. 
lesser products, of which three quarters was cut in the 
thirty-five years from 1880 to 1915. The estimated worth 
is close to a thousand milli 
pulp and lesser products, add to this revenue to lumber’ 
interests of cut over land sold at boom prices, add to this’ 
the sale of supplies and other profitable transactions, 
incidental to lumbering, and the total becomes hopelessly 
astronomical. j 

A large part of this wealth found its way to Minne- | 
apolis and St. Paul, the Twin City capital of this new 
empire where it built imperial mansions on Summit. 
Avenue and Lowry Hill, established a university, laid) 
out parks and schools, and fructified in industry and 
trade. A large part of the human migration likewise, | 
many present members of the Citizens’ Alliance as welll | 
as Carl Peterson and the Single Men’s Bureau found its) 
way to Minneapolis in this period. j 

If the lumber industry rise was sensational, its decline 
and virtual extinction was even more meteoric. In 1870, 
two hundred and forty-two million feet of lumber were . 
taken out of the forests of Minnesota and this output | 
doubled with unfailing regularity every ten years until 
1900. In that year—the output peak—two billion, three | 
hundred and forty-two million feet were produced, or 
about ten times the volume of 1870. From then on, the 
yearly product dwindled till 1927, when only one sixth 
of the peak, or three hundred and ninety-six thousand 
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feet, were cut. In the last decade except for minor opera- 
tions, and second growth cutting for cellulose, the in- 
dustry has disappeared in Minnesota. 

What amounted to an almost surgical removal of the 
natural resources of a large industry—a major source of 
dividends, wages, and tax revenue produced Carl Peter- 
son’s farm and the cut over counties. 

The decline of lumber meant, of course, sucking of 
the economic life blood from the surrounding country. 
Villages dependent on saw mills shrank or disappeared. 
People moved away if they could—or remained to rot. 
Many communities found themselves unable to main- 
tain schools, roads and the public services undertaken in 
times of expansion. And with the diminished tax re- 
turns, most of the counties fell into bankruptcy. Min- 
nesota’s 16 cut over counties contain some 30,000 square 
miles or 37 percent of the total area of the state. In 1934 
taxes were paid on less than half the land in the cut over 
region, and in April 1936, inability of Aitkin County 
to pay their allotment of the old age pension was hold- 
ing up the federal grant of Minnesota. Income in the 
cut over area in 1929 was one half the average farm in- 
come for the state as a whole, and by 1930, of the 29,- 
954 farms in the area only one third were in crops. 

Much has been written of the generals and captains 
of the lumber and railroad industries. Much is being 
written now in serious, scientific and constructive fashion 
toward correcting certain errors of the past, toward con- 
serving the remains of the forest empire in the public in- 
terest. But little or nothing has come down—beyond 
the legends of Paul Bunyan—on the work, the achieve- 
ments, the hopes and fate of the rank and file empire 
builders, the buck privates of the imperial army.* As 


* Though written material on this subject is scanty, the reader is 
‘eferred to Edna Ferber’s Come and Get It, vivid picture of the life 
of the early lumberjacks. 
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late as 1910, thousands of migratory laborers poured 
into Minneapolis spring and fall, Canadians, Irish, 
Scandinavians and in later years, Poles, Russians and 
South Europeans. With the cessation of railroad build- 
ing, the shrinkage of the wheat area of the Northwest 
and the disappearance of lumber, have other industries 
now absorbed them? The “coefficient of absorption” for 
migratory labor is notoriously small, but that aside, Min- 
nesota has offered a declining and not an increasing 
range of industrial opportunity in recent years.** Some 
are today in the single men’s houses in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth like the one we have visited, and 
on the relief rolls of the government. Others bought 
farms out of their earnings from the lumber companies 
and are today “subsistence farmers” in the ‘cut over 
counties of the North. Especially since the turbulent 
events of the past two years, they belong to that portion 
of Minnesota’s citizens whose economic ideas stray more 
often toward the late Governor Olson’s “cooperative 
commonwealth” of the future, or toward a still more 
radical solution of their problem, than toward Jim Hill’s 
industrial empire of the past. 
After Jim Hill 

NE lively and characteristic spot in the modern 

city of Minneapolis is the hall of the truck drivers’ 
union, Local 574. This headquarters and the men in it 
have a historical as well as contemporary meaning for 
the city of Minneapolis. Visit it any night in the week 
and you'll find it as busy as a party headquarters a week 
before election. A meeting of the coal heavers, the pack- 
age delivery drivers, the unemployed federal workers’ 
section, the electrical workers who want help with their 
strike, or an emergency meeting of the executive board, 


** Certain new manufactures have sprung up in Minnesota in re- 
cent years, but on the whole the trend of industrial employment is 
downward. See studies of the Employment Stabilization Research In- 
stitute, St. Paul, Minn. This question will be considered at greater 
length in Article IT. 
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of a rump meeting of the picnic committee—there is 
something doing in all of the six halls, and usually at 
the bar and in the coatroom. A saying common in labor 
circles in Minneapolis till the recent reentry of 574 into 
the AF of L was that there were two labor movements 
in the city, one that headed up in the Central Labor 
Union, and the other gyrating about 574. 

To get an idea of organized conviction in the city of 
Minneapolis, watch the truck drivers at a Monday night 
general membership meeting—a couple of thousand 
husky American workers, as quick and tough in union 
action as they are in muscling through in a jam of trucks 
in the market place. President Bill Brown—twenty years 
a truck driver—speaking: “Before the truck drivers’ 
strike in 1934 there wasn’t a strike won by anybody in 
Minneapolis for twenty years.” This is true. “Since those 
strikes there hasn’t been one lost.” This is also true. 
“The Citizens Alliance,” Bill continues, “is trying to 
break 574. Well, last month we took in 186 new mem- 
bers. This month, in the first twenty-one days we've 
taken in 400. They certainly are busting our union to 
hell!” The truck drivers roar, clap and stamp their feet. 

Minneapolis used to be the great railroad and distrib- 
uting center for the entire Northwest. Today, it is still 
a railroad terminal, and increasingly it is a great truck- 
ing center. As a marketing city, trucking has become 
almost a major industry. In 1908, when Minneapolis had 
its first Socialist mayor, the machinists in the great rail- 
road shops elected him. In 1934, the truck drivers or- 
ganized after a successful strike, together with the rest 
of the Twin City labor movement, is credited with 
swinging the reelection of a Farmer-Labor governor in 
Minnesota. 

Other organizations in Minnesota whose headquarters 
are infrequently visited by the delegates to the innu- 
merable annual conventions of business men in Min- 
neapolis, are the main offices of the cooperatives with 
headquarters in the Twin Cities. Like the hall of the 
truck drivers’ union, they illumine both the past and 
the present life of this city of tensions. Take, for instance, 
the new home of the Farmers’ Union Central Exchange 
in South St. Paul, one of the largest wholesale coopera- 
tives in the Northwest. Its red brick, many windowed 
building set in cool well kept lawns is as modern and 
functional as the excellent little plant where it blends 


its own oil for 240 retail members. Proponents of co- 
operation might well consider its architectural charm 
symbolic in this land where in general the architectural 
remains of the empire builders are not distinguished for 
their beauty. 

Inside its cool bare halls of whitewashed brick, the 
seventy members of the staff, efficiently at work, exhibit 
a calm and relaxed friendliness not usually associated 
with the employes of a $4 million a year enterprise. 
Originally started as a small subsidiary to buy for the 
members of the Farmers’ Union Terminal Association— 
a grain marketing cooperative—the child grew rapidly, 
soon became an independent organization and today 
serves, in addition to its 240 retail members, a number 
of unafhliated cooperatives. 

In its white halls are displays of batteries, tires, fly- 
spray, and binder twine. On the premises is a retail fill- 
ing station where they sell gas and grease and their own 
brand of oil, next to the filling station is a lunchroom 
for the staff which is also open to the public, and behind 
the filling station is the pride of the cooperative—a row 
of shiny red tractors with the co-op label on each. The 
tractors represent the first major job of manufacturing 
which the Exchange, in conjunction with the ten other 
afhliates of National Cooperatives, Inc. has undertaken. 

Behind the picture of the truck drivers’ union hall, 
lies a generation of labor struggle; behind the trucking 
industry itself, the whole development of rail trans- 
portation in the Northwest, which built the economic 
power of Minneapolis and St. Paul. And back of the 
binder twine and shining tractors of the cooperative, 
lies the long struggle of Minnesota farmers to control 
their economic destiny in their own way. No under- 
standing of modern Minneapolis is possible without a 
glance backward at the railroad builders and the farming 
empire they served and dominated. 

During the early years of lumbering a young man . 
working in a St. Paul warehouse had dreams of holding 
the Timber Kings as well as the entire Northwest in 
economic vassalage to the railroads. Unlike many of his 
rivals he believed in “building the country” as the only 
enduring base for a profitable railroad network. Jim 
Hill became the Twin Cities’ most famous and most 
powerful citizen. His real power began, of course, when, 
aged forty-two, he acquired (Continued on page 584) 


DAVID GRANAHAN, NATIVE ARTIST 


HE Gateway murals, three panels of which are reproduced on the oppo- 
site page, adorn the walls of the Bureau of Information building on the 


site of the old city hall. They portray the history of the city—industrial, 
artistic and recreational—and appropriately exhibit the work of a native 
artist. David Granahan, born in Minnesota twenty-seven years ago, was a 
Guggenheim Fellow in 1926 and 1927; continued the study of art at the 
Minneapolis School of Art after further study abroad; illustrated ‘'101 Best 
Stories of Minnesota” and ‘The Philosophy of a Politician."" He is now 
completing his murals in the Hopkins, Minn., Post Office. (See frontis- 
piece). Hopkins, near Minneapolis, is in the heart of a famous raspberry- 
growing area, and the Hopkins murals, in continuous design, are charac- 
teristic of the surrounding landscape. The painting Factories, Northwest 
Terminal, also shown in the frontispiece, was awarded first prize at the Twin 
Cities Artists exhibit in 1932. Seldom far afield from Minnesota, Mr. 
Granahan sketches his state’s rural life and scenes on his summer holidays. 
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The Hands of Esau 


Private Builders and Public Housing 
By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


OUSING is one thing 
H and the business of 

providing houses for 
profit is another. No legiti- 
mate purpose is served by con- 
fusing the two. Housing ap- 
proaches the subject of shelter 
from the standpoint of public health, public welfare, public 
morals and a fair minimum standard of living. 

Those interested in the future of housing in this country 
will recall that the Wagner-Ellenbogen bill (which should 
have been the United States Housing Act of 1936) passed 
the Senate very late in the last session, but failed to get out 
of committee in the House. Concerning it, President Roose- 
velt wrote, on June 24, to Mary K. Simkhovitch, president of 
the National Public Housing Conference: “I am deeply sorry 
that the housing bill did not pass the House. In the usual 
close of the session jam, it seemed impossible to get a vote 
on it. I did all I could. Next winter, I am confident, we will 
get a good housing bill.” 

Senator Robert F. Wagner, returning from Europe on 
August 6, praised the housing program of England and Ire- 
land and told the reporters “I will submit my bill again at 
the next session, and I feel sure it will pass because it is one 
of the most important legislative needs in the country today, 
and perhaps the most important.” 

How did it come about that this important bill was so 
late in being reported out of committee in the Senate? How 
did it happen that the House committee to which it was 
referred never even held hearings on it? Why was the Presi- 
dent’s active support delayed until the very last moment, 
when only a miracle could have produced results? 

If this were a matter of past history only, it might have 
slight interest for Survey readers. But if the events of last 
January to June were the result of powerful, well organized, 
well financed, wholly selfish opposition, partly in the open, 
partly under cover, it is just as well that the real friends of 
housing progress in America should have an inkling of what 
they are still up against. Public opinion can triumph over a 
powerful lobby maintained by private interests, but only 
when it sees its own objective clearly and understands the 
enemy’s tactics. Smoke screens may befuddle the vision not 
only of the general public, but of our major statesmen them- 
selves. 

The two following examples in the field of housing are 
given, not because they are unique but because they are 
typical. 


The Rape of a Name 


lige a person registers at a hotel under a name not his own, 
it is a fair inference that he has some reason for conceal- 
ing his identity. If the assumed name is one favorably known 
to the public, one which would be an asset to a stranger in- 
troducing himself, the plot thickens. 

If the textbook publishers and manufacturers of black- 
boards and other school supplies organized to obtain con- 
trol of the public school system, not only the teachers, but 
the general public would rise up in wrath to resist. If the 
manufacturing druggists and makers of surgical instruments 
sought national legislation to put all hospitals under their 
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Why has federal enactment been stalled? An 
outstanding authority unmasks what to her 
are the backstage forces that have confused 
the general public and legislators alike 
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orders the public would ener 
getically support the doctors it 
opposing them. Unfortunately 
American opinion in respect to} 
housing is much less developed. 
The public is less critical of a) 
plausible line of talk. If labels. 
get mixed, it cannot be depended on to straighten them out. 
The construction industry is one of our major national 
activities. It has been one of the sickest throughout the de - 
pression. Residential construction is at all times an impor 
tant part of the construction industry. Furnishing employ-| 
ment to the building trades through Public Works loans and 
grants has been predominantly in the non-residential field. 
Nothing was more natural—or more legitimate—in the i. 
spring of 1934 than a federal effort to help the industry, as J 
an industry, get on its feet in the old way, with the old. mo- | 
tives. Private lenders had money, but would not risk it. It q 
must be coaxed out by government guarantees. A real hous-_ 
ing shortage was in sight, but the consuming public had by 


no means recovered from its over-indulgence in mortgaged 


home purchases during the previous decade. It was wary. q 
It was a burnt child. It must be coaxed out too. To the ex- | 
tent that the government was prepared to make the home q 
purchaser’s investment safer than it had been before or more _ 
economical, there was no reason for the coaxing to be done | 
under an alias. 

In June 1934, Congress passed an emergency act to hela 
revive the residential building industry. So far, so good. But j 
was it called that? Not in the least. It was called the “Na- { 
tional Housing Act,” and a “Federal Housing Administra- | 
tion” was set up to carry it out. While the bill was still be 
fore Congress, there were plenty of protests at the use of the - 
name, pointing out the inevitable confusion that would re 
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The American public had recently become housing con-_| 
scious for the first time. The country was awakening to the | 
magnitude of its slum problem. Civic groups had been | 
formed, surveys were being made. Health, delinquency, and | 
the economic costs of bad housing were being weighed. | 
Legislation had been passed in many states setting up || 
housing boards or housing authorities, or both, anxious I 
(though not always well prepared) to experiment as soon | 
as the promised loans and grants from the federal govern- 
ment were forthcoming. Important personages were known : 
to be deeply in sympathy with the movement. The old spec- | 
ulative building industry with its old line of talk, its shod- ~ 
dy construction, its gimcracks, its second mortgages, pre- 
miums and foreclosures, its concealments and glib promises, ot 
had been decidedly discredited. What was needed was a new | 
name with none of the old associations—something, on the _ 
contrary, which was already popular, already trusted—some- 
thing with real sales value. The new name was “Housing.” | 

The Federal Housing Administration adopted a seal con- 
sisting of a small house surrounded by the words “Bet 
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to hold meetings of women’s clubs and other disinter- 
sd civic groups, to give pep talks about the importance of 
pd housing, the beauties of home ownership and the benev- 
‘ace of the Federal Housing Administration. Real estate 
urds, speculative builders, banks and other lending institu- 
as turned out in force. Orators proclaimed that here at last 
s the national solution of the housing problem. It was 
ified. It was sound. Private enterprise and private capital 
4d always produced the housing of Americans and always 
uild. That was the American way. But the government 
ild furnish certain safeguards and improvements on the 
| methods. The safeguards, it is true, were chiefly for the 
sdit institutions, but that point was not emphasized. In 
ore than five thousand communities, Better Housing Com- 
ttees were set up, whose members supposed they were 
rforming a civic duty and helping to raise the American 
ndard of living by lending their names and giving their 
ne. If confusion of thought was the object aimed at, it has 
en achieved. Up and down the land, people do not know 
rich is which among federal agencies dealing with housing. 
Part of the resulting confusion seems to have reached to 
ry high places indeed. It was frequently stated that “fail- 
e of the housing experts to agree on what they want,” was 
vat held up the Wagner bill last spring, when, as a matter 
fact, the agreement on the Wagner bill by all schools of 
using thought was phenomenal. Slowly it became evident 
at the speculative builders, real estate developers and 
oney lenders were the “housing experts” whose agreement 
is awaited. It was frequently stated that all housing activi- 
s of the government must be under one head. 
A logical orderly mind naturally seeks unity. The multi- 
cation of new government agencies is not, in itself, a thing 
be desired. Yet there can undoubtedly be a false simplifi- 
tion which beclouds more than it clarifies. A unification of 
¢ living quarters of the wolves and the deer at the zoo 
yuld not be efficient if one cared much about the deer. 


Greeks Bearing Gifts 


“Private industry and private finance have made recom- 
endations that by their very nature render public housing 
ll nigh impossible.” 


i, 

| 
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hese Program” and sent organizers all over the coun- 
| 


“HIS statement will be found in a report of the Com- 
- mittee on Economic Recovery, “Public Housing to Sup- 
sment Private Enterprise.” Though presumably not intended 
apply to the committee’s own reports, it fits like a glove. 
Of all private enterprise groups which have concerned 
emselves with public housing, none has taken a more ap- 
rently friendly attitude than this unofficial committee 
lich has been issuing a series of well printed reports 
sspectfully submitted to Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
esident United States of America.” Its contacts with the 
hite House are said to be close. 

It was pleasant to find a group of progressive business 
en convinced that the way back to prosperity lies in a 
sat home building program at the rate of 750,000 
yelling units a year for at least ten years; that the majority 
homes built should not cost over $4000 each; and that 
sre is a field in which private enterprise cannot function 
where public housing should step in. In the earlier reports 
2y allotted 15 percent of the program to public housing, 
the last reports 20 percent. 

The committee seeks government aid in organizing forty 
ge scale regional building companies to scatter small 
uses over the nation to sell for private profit to families 
moderate incorhe. This does not concern housing re- 
‘mers. But one would like a little reciprocity. 

Conditions laid down by this friendly committee which 
y their very nature render public housing well nigh im- 
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possible” include (1) the identification of subsidy with 
charity; (2) complete neglect of families with incomes be- 
tween $1000 and $1500; (3) immediate full financial par- 
ticipation of state and local authorities; (4) reliance on non- 
existent British experience. 


Charity Housing —No more insidious attack on the pub- 
lic housing program has been made than the effort (not 
confined to this committee) to fasten on public housing 
the label of “charity.” Insofar as the effort proved success- 
ful, it would tend to induce self-respecting families to con- 
tinue living under slum conditions rather than move into 
good houses built and operated by a public housing author- 
ity. Insofar as the label is accepted as true, families who do 
move in would suffer in morale. Since the effect produced 
on the casual taxpayer would be that able-bodied tenants 
were getting something for nothing at his expense, the ex- 
penditure would share in the taxpayer’s eyes the general 
unpopularity of relief costs and he would regard it as some- 
thing to be lopped off as soon as the depression was over. 
If an astute enemy of public housing wanted to gain favor 
in certain quarters by appearing to support it, while at the 
same time making sure that it would have a short life 
if it had any, he could hardly have hit upon a better device 
than this “charity” label. 

Emphatically, slum clearance and/or the provision of 
low rent housing for low income families is not charity. 
Under urban conditions, a worker cannot cut down trees 
and build himself a house. He cannot control his environ- 
ment. He must rent what is offered within the limits of his 
pay envelope. But he has a right to demand a wholesome 
home for his rent money, just as he has a right to demand 
pure food for the money he spends at the butcher’s and 
grocer’s. Because private enterprise has failed to provide 
it, housing becomes a community responsibility. It is a pub- 
lic service like pure water, sewers, parks, garbage collec- 
tion, schools, libraries, police and fire protection. It is a 
service for public health, safety and morals, for child wel- 
fare and child conservation. In the long run, it will actually 
result in savings to the taxpayer. It is mot charity. 

If the reasoning of the committee were valid, every 
passenger on the subsidized New York subway system 
would be a recipient of charity, and should feel humiliated. 


Families with incomes between $1000 and $1500 —A 
use to which the charity doctrine is put shows up with 
startling clearness when it comes to discussing the part of 
the population with family incomes between $1000 and 
$1500, which the Committee for Economic Recovery wishes 
to reserve, in its own words, as “a sort of No-Man’s-Land 
until we have a completely integrated private home build- 
ing industry as recommended by the committee in previous 
reports.” Just before, the committee says: 

“Under our recommendations private enterprise will 
ultimately provide, at a profit, adequate housing for fam- 
ilies with incomes as low as $1000 a year* . . . . Therefore, 
we believe that public housing should be limited to families 
with incomes below this amount. The committee admits 
that the objective set for private enterprise has not yét been 
achieved and that it will not be attained immediately. But 
we contend that public housing should at least temporarily 
be limited to the above income group. The potential market 
represented by families with incomes ranging between $1000 
and $1500 should be reserved to private enterprise until 
such time as it has been proven that private enterprise, 
under improved conditions, can or cannot attain the ob- 
jective we set for it. Surely these people would rather wait 
a little longer than accept, as inevitable, the necessity for 
public charity.” (Italics mine, E. E. W.) 

The families in this No-Man’s-Land, according to Brook- 


* No proof of this is offered. 
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ings Institute figures, accepted by the committee, represent 
about 21 percent of our population. Do the committee 
believe that 6 million families will remain contentedly in 
sub-standard quarters indefinitely while families of lower 
incomes are being provided with pleasant modern homes 
through public housing? Is that human nature? 

The inevitable discontent of this large and fairly articu- 
late group of voters might, it is true, result in forcibly en- 
larging the field of public housing. Or it might, with skill- 
ful propoganda, result in the abolition of public housing. 

In trying to limit public housing to families with less 
than $1000 income the committee is not only reserving 
No-Man’s-Land for the possible future exploitation of pri- 
vate enterprise, but is loading public housing with handi- 
caps from which it frees itself. Private enterprise, which 
has been building houses from the dawn of history, is to 
start in an economic area where it knows it can function 
and work its way as slowly as it finds convenient toward 
the increasingly difficult task of serving lower income 
groups. Public housing, on the contrary, with so brief an 
experience in this country, is to start working at its most 
dificult point and be legally restrained from experimenting 
with anything easier. If public housing is restricted to 
families with incomes below $1000, and if it fails in its 
first attempt to produce acceptable housing for such groups 
at rents they can pay, it will be branded as a failure. 

There are, conclusive reasons why neither $1000 nor any 
other specified sum should be imposed as the hard and 
fast upper limit of tenants’ incomes in public housing proj- 
ects. There is thé geographic reason, since wages, salaries 
and cost of living vary so widely in different sections of the 
country. Another compelling reason for flexibility lies in the 
varying size of families. A childless couple, with a specified 
income, may be able to secure adequate housing for them- 
selves in the open market where a family with six or eight 
young children, having the same dollar income, would be 
forced into slum quarters. A third reason is in the changes 
which take place from year to year in the cost of living on 
the one hand and in wages and salaries on the other. 

It is one of the good points of the Wagner-Ellenbogen 
bill that it avoids all these difficulties, while assuring private 
enterprise better protection than it could possibly receive 
from any fixed sum limitation, permitting it to enlarge its 
reserved territory as fast as it proves itself able to occupy it. 


Financial participation of state and local authorities —It is 
part of the public housing program of the Committee for 
Economic Recovery that state and local housing authorities 
should share with the federal government in providing the 
rent subsidy needed. Not a single state or city has the legis- 
lative power to take such action now. Neither have any of 
them the financial ability. No allowance is made for a transi- 
tion period during which legislation could be passed and 
states and cities given time to reach a better financial posi- 
tion than at present. Tax exemption, the only way in which 
some of them might contribute financial help, is definitely 
disapproved. Federal demonstration projects, which might 
bridge the gap, are definitely disapproved. Therefore, the 
beginning of action under any federal legislation for pub- 
lic housing, approved by the Committee for Economic Re- 
‘covery, would necessarily be postponed for a number of 
years. Does that sound like the suggestion of a friend? 


British Practice — We quote from the Committee’s Report on 
Public Housing, page 6, “Reasons for Rent Subsidy as the 
only Form of Public Housing Subsidy”: 


“The committee, recognizing the necessity for the use of 
public funds in providing public housing, advocates a rent 
subsidy in preference to any other form. : 

“Under a practical rental subsidy plan based on the Eng- 
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lish Act of 1935, the re-housed family pays toward the © 
nomic rent determined by the local housing authority, 
amount which the local welfare agency certifies that 
family can afford to pay. To this amount is added the ; 
eral and state rent subsidies, each fixed in the orig” 
respective legislation. To the total of these three, the | 
community, whose welfare agency selected the family, a 
the amount necessary to complete the economic rent de 
mined by the local housing authority. The economic i 
should be the amount sufficient to meet the capital chay 
and operating expenses of the particular Project... 

“No other form of subsidy provides the advantages iu 
cated above in connection with the rent subsidy plan. 4 
This fact has been recognized in England, where the mm 
recent legislation adopts the rental subsidy plan.’ (Ita 
mine, E. E. W.) 

Politeness requires one to assume that the errors 
confusion of the statement are unintentional. Yet, if um 
tentional, it follows that the authors of this report, advis} 
the President of the United States in matters affecting | 
welfare of millions of American families, have never re 
the text of the British Housing Act of 1935 (there is — 
such thing as an English Act) on which they alleger 
base their policy! 5 

1. No such phrase as “rental subsidy” occurs in the 1% 
Act, nor is the idea conveyed by any other verbal formur 

2. The Act of 1935 does not supersede, but supplemes 
the housing acts previously in force: the Consolidated 4s 
of 1925 and the Slum Clearance Act of 1930. Its me 
purpose is to attack the evil of overcrowding, occurring el: 
where than in slums. : 

National subsidies for houses built by local authoritis 
except in connection with slum clearance, were abolishes 
in 1933, because the fall in building costs permitted the: 
to be built without ‘subsidy. The 1935 Act restored ce | 
subsidy for housing built to abate overcrowding. The sui 
sidy, as in previous acts, takes the form of a fixed annu} 
grant per dwelling unit from the national treasury f) 
forty years, being twice the amount contributed by the loc, 
authority. It varies between one project and another, but n 
between families. Where land and style of building a> 
cheaper, the subsidy is less and for a shorter time. ] 

3. No “local welfare agency” is mentioned anywhere 
the British Act. 2 

4. The phrases about “federal and state rent subsidies 
in order to make any sense, must be supposed to refer 1 
the suggested plan for the United States, rather than to th 
British legislation under discussion. What slender found: 
tion exists for this widespread British rent subsidy myth 
is based on the strictly local experiment being tried at Leed 
with variation in a few other towns. They are made por 
sible, though in no sense either required or favored, by , 
short paragraph in the 1935 Housing Act. “In fixing rent), 
the authority shall take into consideration the rents ord. 
narily payable by persons of the working class in the locality, 
[so far, this is the old phraseology of all British housin,” 
acts] but may grant to any tenant such rebates from ren}. 
subject to such terms and conditions as they may thinl/ 
fit.” Perhaps we should interpret the local welfare agence ! 
in the same way to be applied to the United States. As them 
is nothing to mark a transition from England to Americ: 
in either case, one must either attribute confused thinking; 
to the writers or see an intention to confuse the thinking 
of the reader. The final sentence of the last paragraph is, 
wholly contrary to fact. No British legislation has even 
adopted a rental subsidy plan. | 


“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands 
of Esau.” 
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Labor - Fighting Word 


Defined in terms of Men and Issues 


BY BEULAH AMIDON 


F you are a dentist, a 

mill owner, a Moham- 

medan, a consumer, a 
aritone, a foe of tobacco, a 
iend of birds, it is taken for 
ranted that you have an in- 
rest in the organization and group activity of those 
ke minded with yourself. The law would back you in 
sisting the efforts of those holding different views to 
‘eak up your professional society, your trade association, 
)ur cooperative, your Mosque, your chorus, your bird 
ub, or to limit its activities. We are “a nation of join- 
s.” We rejoice in our “genius for organization.” 
And yet the organization of workers as workers re- 
ains in this country an “issue,” around which seethe 
notion, argument, misunderstanding, and resentment. 
stablished by law for a hundred years, the right of 
bor to organize has been hampered and curtailed by 
¢ freedom of the employer to break up a union if he 
uuld. In recent months, this issue has been headline 
ws. Within the unions themselves, a fundamental and 
ng debated difference of opinion threatens a permanent 
lit in the American Federation of Labor. Equally dra- 
atic is the renewed attempt by the government, first 
ider NIRA, later under the Wagner Labor Relations 
ct to establish the right of workers to “bargain collect- 
ely through representatives of their own choosing,” and 
militant resistance of employers to a mass effort to 
ganize the steel workers in independent labor unions 
r this purpose. It was this issue that deadlocked Presi- 
ent Wilson’s Industrial Conference in 1919. The em- 
oyers were willing to subscribe to the employes’ right 
bargain collectively, but they would not agree to the 
presentatives of their own 
loosing. Today this is a 
ational area of increasing 


Why did the AF of L last month suspend ten 
national unions—nearly half its total member- 


ship? What lies behind the new labor drives 
for mass organization and political power? 


“set a card” before he could 
get a job, the exposé of a la- 
bor racket. It seems worth 
while, therefore, to look at 
the present labor scene in 
more general terms. What 
do the unions want? How are they organized? How do 
they function? What is the background and the meaning 
of the split between the unions which back John L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers, and those in agree- 
ment with William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor? What kind of leadership has the 
labor movement developed? These are broad questions. 
Obviously a single magazine article cannot offer detailed 
response to any one of them. But perhaps even a sketchy 
summary will help give perspective to headlines and 
front page reports of the current event. 


ROADLY speaking, a wage earner faces three prob- 

lems. First he must find a job—a place for himself 
in the productive process—under reasonable standards of 
health and safety. Second, he must get for himself a de- 
cent share of the wealth he helps produce, in relation to 
his skill and effort, community standards and the cost 
of living. And his third problem is to help shape his 
environment so that satisfactory solution of the first two 
becomes possible. In trying to solve these complex prob- 
lems, the American wage earner has found ranged 
against him well organized employers, much of the ma- 
chinery of law making and law enforcement, with 
precedents antedating corporate organization, and a 
body of public opinion steeped in old philosophies of 
natural rights and laissez-faire. His method has been to 
try to build up indepen- 
dent organizations based 
on group consciousness and 


nsions. Most of the issues 
volved will almost cer- 
inly burst out of commit- 
e rooms onto the floor of 
ie AF of L convention in 
ampa in November, and 
to the morning’s paper. 
Far too many Americans 
ive had little first-hand 
mtact with the labor 
ovement. Our views are 
tt to be shaped by what 
ippened in “my hus- 
ind’s_ plant” during a 
rike, the situation in our 
yartment house when the 
rvice employes walked 
it, the experience of an 
quaintance who had to 
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THE TRADE UNION PHILOSOPHY OF THE AF of L 
WHEREAS, A struggle is going on in all the nations of the 
civilized world between the oppressors and the oppressed of 


all countries, a struggle between the capitalist and the laborer, 
which grows in intensity from year to year, and will work 
disastrous results to the toiling millions if they are not com- 
bined for mutual protection and benefit. 

It, therefore, behooves the representatives of the Trade and 
Labor Unions of America, in Convention assembled, to adopt 
such measures and disseminate such principles among the 
mechanics and laborers of our country as will permanently 
unite them to secure the recognition of rights to which they 
are justly entitled. 

We, therefore, declare ourselves in favor of the formation 
of a thorough Federation, embracing every Trade and Labor 
Organization in America, organized under the Trade Union 


system. (Preamble to the constitution of the AF of L 


collective action. 

In the United States, as 
in every industrial country, 
workers’ organizations 
have gradually assumed the 
stature of a national asso- 
ciation of labor. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor 
has differed from the chief 
labor bodies of other. coun- 
tries in the relatively small 
proportion of the nation’s 
wage earners it has en- 
rolled, in its non-partisan 
political policy, and in the 
continued prejudice and 
mistrust manifested toward 
it by employers and the 
public. At its peak, just be- 
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fore the open shop drive of 1920-21, dues were paid for 
4,078,740 members. This total represented about 20 per- 
cent of the country’s industrial wage earners. The chief 
losses in AF of L membership which brought the dues 
paying number down to 2,126,796 in 1933 came, not dur- 
ing the depression but during the years of prosperity. 
The largest drop—29 percent—was in 1925. In the 1920- 
30 decade American business almost convinced the 
American worker that he could count on his employer to 
take care of him. It was the period of the great “welfare 
offensive,” when the philosophy of labor-management 
cooperation was expounded by enlightened employers 
and by many labor leaders as well. 

The 1930-36 experience changed all this. What hap- 
pened to them under the depression convinced thousands 
of workers that they could more safely depend on their 
own united strength than on the cooperation and the 
welfare programs of their employers. Wage rates were 
demoralized not only in small shops, but also in the great 
mass production industries which had successfully re- 
sisted all efforts to organize their workers. In steel and 
automobile plants, for example, notices that “we regret 
that we have to cut wages 20 percent” or “10 percent” 
appeared from time to time. There was no appeal from 
them. Living standards slumped and relief loads mount- 
ed in the steel and auto towns. 

Railroads were not less stricken by the depression, but 
the railway workers are one of the best organized and 
best led labor groups in the country, and they have the 
shelter of effective federal legislation. Management pro- 


Average 


National and 
International 
Unions 


3i,291 


Local Unions 


Charts from the Report of the Proceedings, 55th Annual Convention, AF of L 
A map of the AF of L and its member states, 1935 
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posed a single 15 percent wage cut, and in the negot 
tions which lasted nine months, the original demand w 
reduced to 10 percent. Here, as generally in business a 
industry, the workers stood ready to accept lower was 
if it meant spreading the work to employ idle men. F 
again and again labor stood by, helpless, and saw way 
cut to provide a dole for idle capital. [See Survey Gray 
tc, March 1931, page 596.] The resulting resentment, a 
the evidence that even in a depression, organization giv 
a measure of protection, renewed labor’s interest in unio: 
zation. This interest became active when NRA. requir 
that, in return for a relaxation of the anti-trust law, me 
agement must recognize an obligation to respect the rig 
of labor to form unions, and to do business with the: 
The sudden enthusiasm on the part of many employe 
for employe representation plans showed their awareny 
of labor’s wish to organize, their determination to dive 
the enthusiasm from outside unions to company unics 
of their own if it were possible to do so. 


ghee adverse court decisions on NRA and the Gufh 
Coal Act, the litigation hampering the enforceme: 
of the Wagner Act have shown labor that it cannot re 
alone on government protection. Hence the drive f 
collective strength. The issue therefore becomes not alo. 
labor’s right to organize, but the form unionization sho 
take. [See Survey Graphic, August. 1936, page 453.] 

Let us look back over some of the experience of Ame 
can workers with labor organization. The predecessor 
the AF of L as a national labor association was the Ord} 
of the Knights of Labor, socialistic in sentiment, Utopii 
in goal, which flourished briefly in the seventies and eigk: 
ies. It preached and also practised the organization 4 
skilled and unskilled in one body on the principle thy 
“every man is a worker,” and “an injury to one is an i 
jury to all.” Its wage earning membership diluted I) 
farmers, shopkeepers and small employers, the Knigh 
were pulled apart by diversity of interests and by the: 
ineffectiveness in bargaining. As the Order disintegrate, 
craft unions gained in strength and prestige. To high: 
skilled groups of craftsmen, many of them trained in th 
principles and methods of trade unionism abroad, th 
somewhat sentimental attitude of the Knights was a 
poppycock. They formed themselves in craft or trac 
units, and carried out skilled negotiations with their en- 
ployers, backed by strikes when necessary. 

There have been fundamental changes in indusl 
since the pattern of craft unionism took shape in th» 
country. In response to American industry’s demand f 
“cheap labor,” came wave after wave of European ar 
Mexican immigration, and the great shifts in Negro poy 
ulation from the rural South to industrial centers. Pow: 
development and mass production methods, with th» 
mushroom growth of new industries, revolutionized pre 
duction in many fields, freed the employer from deper) 
dence on tight groups of the highly skilled, brought int! 
industry millions of unskilled and semi-skilled worker~ 
The craft unions were put on the defensive in trying t 
save their members from being overwhelmed by thr: 
flood of the unskilled. More and more, therefore, unio? 
policy centered on the problems of the skilled, rathe: 
than on the common interests of all labor. Here is a clu: 
to the failure of the federation in the mass production it 
dustries, and to the present ferment in the unions. 
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Much misunderstanding of labor unionism in this coun- 
y is rooted in misunderstanding of the structure and 
nections of the AF of L. [See chart, page 560.] The 
deration is not a national organization, responsible for 
3 various subdivisions. It is, as its name indicates, a vol- 
itary association of independent, self-governing bodies. 
ach craft reserves to itself its “sovereign rights.” The 
orst the AF of L can do, in case of an irreconcilable 
fference of opinion, is to expel the recalcitrant organiza- 
on. In the past, the federation has been slow to try to 
svoke the charter of a union with large membership, 
2cause it meant loss of revenue and also because of the 
umber of votes the large organizations have in the con- 
ention. The national unions (they are called “interna- 
onal” when they also have members in Canada) are 
1¢ Most impressive voices in the AF of L. Organized 
gidly on craft or trade lines, (the few exceptions in- 
ude the miners and the brewers) the jurisdiction of 
ich is in theory laid down in its charter. In practice, 
irisdictions cannot be clearly and finally determined, 
1d no effort to define them was at first made. This, 
ong with technological change, has led to bitter juris- 
ictional disputes. 

The final authority of the AF of L is its annual con- 
sntion, where reports on the year’s activities are heard, 
id questions of policy and procedure are threshed out. 
etween conventions, the AF of L acts through its execu- 
ve council, which has broad discretionary powers. To 
un through the proceedings of one year’s 
vention is to find many matters referred 
» the council for study, action or report of 
hich no mention is made in succeeding 
yuncil reports or convention proceedings. 


HE essential weakness of the AF of L 

is shown in its inability to avoid, or to 
ve, jurisdictional quarrels among its 
embers. At a meeting of a local, or at a 
nion convention, an outsider is startled by 
1¢ number and bitterness of these disputes, 
1e amount of money and energy poured into 
em. Thus when the question of organizing 
1e automobile workers was under discussion 
-the San Francisco convention in 1934, the 
veliest arguments swung around the anxiety 
f William Hutcheson, president of the Car- 
enters Union, lest the maintenance men in 
1e mass production plants, most of them 
uilding trades artisans, be included in the 
ew organization; and the fear of Arthur O. 
Vharton of the Machinists that repair men 
ud garage men in the automobile industry 
ould be taken out from under the jurisdic- 
on of his organization. 
In many industrial areas, jurisdictional dis- 
utes have strengthened the hands of employ- 
's opposed to the organization of their work- 
s. Real or fancied efforts by one local to 
teal” members which another claims lead to 
ssension and quarreling, sometimes intensi- 
-d by personal friction among the officials of 
¢ several union groups. How this works 


It in practice was described at the 1935 con- 
ention by Philip Murray of the UMW, 
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MEMBERSHIP 
AFrL 
1881 te 1935 


today at the head of the CIO organizing campaign in 
steel, then arguing for a shift in AF of L policy to indus- 
trial unionism. At the Aliquippa steel plant of Jones and 
Laughlin, eighteen months before, in the trough of the 
depression, he stated, wages ran as low as 25 cents and 
even 19 cents an hour, with a twelve-hour day. Almost 
spontaneously 6500 of the 8000 workers “joined up” and 
petitioned the AF of L for a charter. Then, said Murray, 
the agents of the craft organizations stepped in and 
“Now they [the Aliquippa workers] have no industrial 
union, they have no craft union, they have nothing.” 

This boundary warfare explains in part the failure of 
AF of L unions to enroll a larger percentage of the wage 
earners in this country, or to unite under one leadership 
all the organized workers. Of the unions which have 
failed to affiliate most important, perhaps, are the power- 
ful Railroad Brotherhoods. It is only in the last three 
years that the Amalgamated Association of Clothing 
Workers, which Sidney Hillman heads, has been a mem- 
ber of the federation. But these organized outsiders are 
small in numbers compared with the great army of the 
unorganized which have not been brought into any 
union. 

Some of these are highly skilled groups. Typical of 
them, perhaps, is a lineman who, unimpressed by the 
New York Telephone Company’s employe representa- 
tion plan, was also frankly skeptical of the unions: “La- 
bor unions were a good thing at first,” he said. “They 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
A House Divided Against Itself 


kind of put a crimp in some of these chisellers that were 
reaming the poor workers. The trouble isthe unions had 
to grow to be effective and when they got big they had 
power enough to attract the grafters. And don’t you 
worry those fellows aren’t working for love, they’re pot- 
ting away plenty.” 


‘lee belief that union dues and salaries are high is 
widespread. The salary of the president of the AF of 
L is $12,500. His traveling expenses in 1935 amounted to 
$7048.46 more. That can be made to seem large by using 
as yardstick the income of a rank and file member of 
Mr. Green’s union, the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica; it is meager contrasted with the salaries of executives 
in other fields who carry comparable responsibility. And 
it is most frequently the head of a great corporation, 
with salary and bonus running to six figures rather than 
a five-dollar-a-day miner who criticizes the “high pay” 
of union officials. Some national and international unions 
pay their officers much higher salaries than does the 
AF of L. The sources of AF of L revenue are: a per cap- 
ita tax of one cent a month for each member of national 
and international unions; 35 cents per member per 
month for directly affiliated locals, including federal la- 
bor unions, of which 12% cents is set aside for use in 
_strikes or lockouts. In addition, headquarters receives 25 
percent of each initiation fee paid to a local, “in no case 
less than one dollar”; and annual dues from central and 
state bodies, ten dollars per year. The financial report to 
the last convention shows a balance from 1934 of $565,- 
706.30, and receipts for 1935 of $1,032,475.31. Nearly half 
the year’s income (44 percent) was raised by the per 
capita tax. The next largest item was the Federationist 
income (27 percent). The defense fund for local and fed- 
eral unions represented 16 percent of the year’s receipts, 
and initiation fees 7.5 percent. Total expenditures for the 
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year were $975,227.14. The largest items of expense we 
organizers’ salaries and organizing expenses (34 p) 
cent) ; office salaries (19 percent); printing and publis 
ing the Federationist (15 percent); strike and locke, 
benefits (4.6 percent). q 


Aw ILIATED national unions have complete con 
over their own finances and practices vary fr 
union to union, from community to community. Ini ; 
tion fees of from five to ten dollars seem to be gener, 
and dues of 50 cents a week or two dollars a mon 
divided among local, state and national activities. Th 
are conspicuous exceptions, particularly in the buildir. 
trades, of unions which demand several hundred dollan. 
even a thousand dollars or more for membership. 
But while prohibitive initiation fees may be dete. 
mined by legitimate union policy, to keep workers out . 
a glutted labor market, they may also be one aspe 
(though a relatively minor one) of “industrial racke 
eering”—the control of unions by underworld 7 | 
which manipulate them to prey on workers and on th 
business enterprises of the community. It is understoc, 
that Special Prosecutor Thomas E. Dewey, appoint 
year ago to investigate New York City rackets, has el 
tensively studied industrial racketeering and that his ned 
arrests and trials will be in this field. The AF of L is ful { 
aware that “racket unions,” using methods of violenc i 
terrorism, bribery, political corruption, extort millions © 
dollars annually from business, industry, labor and tk 
public. Union leaders also realize that “racket unions 
undermine the work of the legitimate unions, ani 
intensify public antagonism toward labor organization | 
Yet neither the AF of L nor its affiliates have made |. 
vigorous attack on the problem. One convention | 
another has passed resolutions “reiterating the positiot 
of the AF of L “against racketeering.” Last year a specia 
committee, headed by Vice-president Matthew Woll, wa) 
directed to report on the use of unions “for an illeg 
private profit through bribery, shakedown of employ | 
ers, embezzlement of union funds or similar crimin 
activity.” The committee endorsed the Dewey investiga 
tion, and the Atlantic City convention last October vote 
“to initiate a determined campaign to eradicate every, 
sign of racketeering, corruption and gangsterism in the} 
labor movement.” There, so far as the AF of L is con. 
cerned, the matter has apparently rested. 
Quite as ugly as the story which may be unfolded by, 
the Dewey investigation is the story of industrial espion, 
age. Again and again in/the Senate munitions investiga 
tion a year ago, there came to light the record of wea | 
pons, ammunition and tear gas sold to agencies employee, 
by industrialists to “combat unionism.” In hearings be. 
fore the National Labor Relations Board, there has beer | 
much testimony both by workers and employers as te. 
the use of labor spies, paid to worm their way into the. 
confidence of employes, to join unions, to spot potential: 
leaders and to make reports on the basis of which 
“trouble makers” can be “weeded out” and union activ-. 
ity “nipped in the bud.” [See Survey Graphic, April 1936,,) 
page 220.] A sub-committee of the Senate committee om 
education and labor, was appointed last spring with, 
Senator LaFollette as chairman to investigate industrial 
espionage. As this is written, hearings are being resumed - 
and, at the same time, the committee is instituting pro-, 
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! 
ies against six officials of the Railway Audit and 
pection Co., who defied its subpoena. Railway Audit 
pne of the largest and most successful of the agencies 
ed by certain employers as mercenaries in their anti- 
‘on fights. Its officials refused to appear before the 
nmittee at an August hearing, and the contents of 
: company’s wastebaskets, committee investigators tes- 
ed, indicated that records subpoenaed by the commit- 
fee been destroyed. 
The “spy system” dramatizes the extremes to which 
ployers may go in their resistance to independent la- 
ft organization. Experience under NRA intensified 
nor’s distrust of company dominated employe repre- 
atation plans. Further, it reinforced the need for ef- 
stive labor organization, which would include the 
orkers in mass production industry. Even under the 
RA impetus, however, the AF of L did not succeed in 
ionizing these great groups of the unskilled and the 
pu-skilled. Within the federation itself there has been 
growing conviction that craft unionism is a handicap 
attempting to solve this vast organization problem. 


HE question of “vertical unions” in the big mass pro- 

duction industries was debated at the San Francisco 
nvention in 1934. The convention adopted what many 
se students of labor problems regarded as a logical 
licy for the AF of L to pursue, to retain in the mass 
oduction industries the existing craft unions for work- 
s off the line of production, but to organize in indus- 
al unions the skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled men 
d women directly engaged in making autos, tires, 
el or aluminum. If the council had been able to ex- 
riment courageously under this mandate, issuing in- 
istrial charters without hedging on petty jurisdictional 
ues, it is doubtful whether the industrial vs. craft con; 
yversy would have developed as it has. The failure of 
= council to test out the San Francisco scheme led both 
oups to take extreme positions in the next convention. 
Atlantic City last October, twenty-two resolutions on 
dustrial unionism were presented, nine calling for 
justrial charters for specific industries, thirteen for the 
Justrial form of organization throughout the federa- 
n instead of the present craft union structure. The 
ld guard,” with John P. Frey, head of the Metal Trades 
partment, as chief spokesman, urged, often with deep 
iotion, that the delegates uphold the constitution and 
ditions of the AF of L. The industrial unionists, led 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, ham- 
red on the changes in industry since the craft unions 
re shaped and on the failure of union membership to 
ep pace with industrial growth. At one stage feeling 
1 so high that the debate turned into a fist fight. But 
spite of strong industrial union sentiment, the dele- 
tes were not prepared for the radical change in policy 
»posed by the minority report of the resolutions com- 
ttee: “It [the AF of L] must recognize the right of 
se [mass production] workers to organize into in- 
strial unions and be granted unrestricted charters 
ich guarantee the right to accept into. membership all 
rkers employed in the industry or establishment with- 
t fear of being compelled to destroy their unity of ac- 
n through recognition of the jurisdictional claims made 
national or international unions.” The vote went 
ainst the Lewis group, nearly three to two. 
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Kirby in the N. Y. World Telegram 
Which Road? 


A fortnight later, the formation of a Committee for 
Industrial Organization was announced, with John L. 
Lewis as its chairman and a membership made up of 
the heads of eight national unions. Today, thirteen 
unions are represented on the ClO—their combined 
membership making up about 40 percent of the AF of 
L dues paying strength. Said Mr. Lewis: 

It is our purpose to encourage the formation of industrial 
unions equal in economic strength to management in the 
steel, auto, rubber, glass, textile and all other basic indus- 
tries. We have no objection to craft unions which are estab- 
lished and successfully functioning. We do not believe any 
craft union, however, as is now the case in the AF of L, 
should be permitted to interfere through paper jurisdictional 
claims or otherwise with the organization of the great ma- 
jority of American wage and salary workers in our basic 
manufacturing and mining industries. 

The personality of John L. Lewis is an important factor 
in the swiftly changing labor scene. He came up through 
the ranks of the United Mine Workers, one of the few 
industrial unions in this country. It has jurisdiction not 
only over the men who pick coal, but over all workers 
employed “in and around the. mines.” Even steel com- 
panies which have fought unionization in their plants 
negotiate wage contracts with the United Mine Workers, 
covering their employes in “captive mines.” As head of 
the UMW Lewis saw his organization keep pace with 
the overexpansion in coal during the War years, and 
then disintegrate under post-War deflation and the 
growing competition of other fuels. His skillful and 
often ruthless strategy won strikes and maintained wage 
rates, even while the union, like the industry, was falling 
to pieces. There were spirited efforts to form insurgent 
unions of miners. He broke every attempt to challenge 
his leadership. It is a tribute to Lewis’ quality that three 
of those old rebels— (Continued on page 583) 
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VERY child should be 
E promoted at the end 
of every school year. 
Children, like adults, differ 
in intellectual capacity, in 
the mental, physical and 
emotional habits that make up personality. Therefore, 
it is futile to expect uniform progress. Nevertheless, there 
is no sound reason for subjecting any child to the humili- 
ation of school “failure,” or the public schools to the 
financial and administrative burden of teaching hun- 
dreds of thousands of children what they have already 
been taught, even though they have failed to learn it. 
This is the core of a report by Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, 
associate superintendent in charge of elementary schools 
in New York City’s vast public school system. Its rec- 
ommendations, if carried out, would bridge the hiatus 
between the practices of education and the new findings 
in psychology, mental hygiene, and sociology; free the 
child from the stigma of failure: and cut down crime, 
especially juvenile delinquency. All this would flow from 
realizing the main objective of the report: to help cre- 
ate a school environment which would nurture happier, 
. more socially minded, and mentally healthier children. 
The school is conceived by the report as working with 
parents and with all community agencies: libraries, mu- 
seums, police and fire departments, parks, playgrounds, 
industry, business, clinics, welfare offices. Cooperating 
with the teacher would be guidance and home Visiting 
teachers, medical, psychiatric and psychological associ- 
ates, and recreational assistants. The standard tests, the 
report holds, should be used not to judge the child or 
the teacher—hitherto their main function—but to dis- 
cover the child’s abilities and limitations, in order that a 
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Don't discourage the dumb, is the plea of this 
classroom teacher, who challenges the schools 
to offer something better than outworn stand- 
ards, boredom and failure to “the average child” 


from All the Children, 37th Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, New York Cit) 


“All: Childiin Shoal Pas 


BY SAMUEL TENENBAUM 


program could be so plan: 
as to give him a real char 
of success. ; 

Of course, the recomme’ 
dations of the Bayne Repe 
are not new. They have be? 
advocated by progressive educators—especially those #} 
fluenced by John Dewey—and by mental hygienists, ps 
chologists, sociologists and social workers. But when Te 
Dewey published his theories and established his expe” 
mental school he was a university professor. When, ho» 
ever, a conservative, politically affiliated school syste) 
puts out such a report by a committee of its own, that 
educational news of the first importance. ; 

Fully to understand the significance of this report, OF 
must know the conditions—warping and twisting ch) 
dren’s personalities, souring teachers’ lives—prevailing } 
the school system of New York City, which is probaby 
not better or worse in this respect, than most school sy 
tems in the United States. 4 

As a classroom teacher in the New York schools I hav 
observed that in the very nature of the profession) 
schoolman, there lies a love of regimentation—(tak 
hands children, step, step, step)—and a respect for me 
ingless facts—(Where does the Kennebec River ri 
You do not know? Stupid!)—rather than any genuifi 
sympathy for the child or knowledge of him. Here ij 
the sort of talk educators are familiar with: 


Supervisors should realize that there is a time to drill ane 
a time to develop, a time to insist upon accuracy and a tim) 
to insist upon appreciation, a time to emphasize feeling, 
time fo require implicit obedience to commands and to de 
velop habits of conduct and time to allow freedom of opif) 
ion and to develop self-control and self-expression. (Fron! 
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she 28th annual report of Superintendent of Schools Wil- 
liam O'Shea.) 


The Bayne Report says: 


In the past, we [The New York City school system] have 
probably stressed too much acquisition of information and 
skill. These are important, but there are other objectives; for 
example, physical health, the understanding and practice 
of wholesome social relationships, the discovery and devel- 
opment of desirable individual aptitudes, the cultivation of 
habits of critical thinking, an appreciation of and interest in 
worthwhile activities, training for leisure, and development 
of normal mental health. The relative importance of these 
objectives should be considered for the system as a whole, 
so that they may be emphasized to the right degree of each 
level of the school system. 


Hence the opposition the report has stirred: “More 


* “unworkable,” “foolish,” and in 


progressive nonsense, 
Further, the schoolma’am, male 


some respects, “insane.” 
and female, declares that “standards must be main- 


tained” if we want to uphold the integrity of our edu- 
cational system. But are they maintained under our pres- 
ent system? Does, say, a 7A child know what a 7A child 
is supposed to know, according to the curriculum? Can 
a 4B child do 4B work? In other words, do our present 
standards mean anything? 

As one who has taught in many schools and knows 
many teachers who have taught in many other schools, 
I am sure that grades have nothing to do with the level 
of knowledge of any given child. Yet the fact that a 
child does not know what he is supposed to know can 
do incalculable harm. There are children in the 8B grade 
of New York City who are practically illiterate, who have 
mastered none of the techniques required by curricular 
standards of a fourth grade child. There are also chil- 
dren in the sixth grade who tower head and shoulders 
in all academic skills over the average highschool stu- 
dent. This is common knowledge among ‘teachers and 
objective tests prove it. The only educators still ignorant 
of this are administrators who are often unaware of ac- 
tual classroom conditions. 


ECENTLY I talked with a very conscientious, but 

indignant, district superintendent. He was examin- 

ing the results of a standardized reading test, adminis- 

tered to all 6B classes in about a dozen schools in his dis- 

trict. The results showed that reading ability in the same 
grade ranged from second grade to adult level. 

“How,” he exclaimed, “can a child do sixth grade work 
when he can scarcely read a second reader? What kind 
of teaching has he had?” 

“But you also find,” I pointed out, “sixth graders who 
read as well as grown-ups. If teachers are responsible for 
the backward child, by the same logic they are respon- 
sible for the bright ones. Isn’t it queer how astonishingly 
successful they are in some instances, and what colossal 
failures in others?” 

But if truth be told the teacher deserves neither blame 
for the retarded pupil nor praise for the advanced one. 

We humans are not alike in height, good looks, 
weight, chest measurements, head girth, nervous stabil- 
ity, mental balance, intelligence, or in any trait which can 
now be measured or estimated. The psychologists have 
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shown us that if you average the intelligence of all peo- 
ple, bright and dull, you will get a norm of 100 Intelli- 
gence Quotient or I.Q., a way of expressing the relation- 
ship between chronological age and mental development. 
But with the statistical norm 100, the range is from less 
than 20 I.Q. to over 200 I.Q. 

“The variation in ability,” says Dr. Daniel Starch, for- 
merly of Harvard, “is so great that the children of any 
given age are spread over about nine years of maturity. 
For example, children ten years old range in ability all 
the way from 14-year-olds to six-year-olds or less. . . 
This enormous range of ability and the resulting overlap- 
ping of successive grades, is probably the most important 
fact discovered with reference to education in the last 
decade.” 

Yet, knowing the tremendous ranges of intellectual 
capacity, our school system lumps the Einsteins and the 
“dull-normals” together, giving them the same prepara- 
tion for life and work. 


HE education to which public school children in 

New York City are exposed was intended for yes- 
terday’s gentlemen of leisure: it emphasizes book learn- 
ing. There is no doing in it, no making, no working. 
Experiments with other types of education—manual or 
artistic—within the system are very limited in the num- 
bers they reach, and are not integrated with the curricu- 
lum. In the main, what the public schools offer is an 
education directed toward the university and the pro- 
fessions. 

But, you say, not all children should or do go to col- 
lege. Also, you may add, education to “adorn” gentle- 
men of leisure is out of date. But democracy refuses to 
admit that this world is manned primarily by factory 
laborers, plumbers, drivers, miners, mechanics, bricklay- 
ers, cooks, clerks. And therefore democracy’s schoolmen 
insist on trying to force the vast number of children of 
average and less than average intelligence to swallow a 
dose of education which is utterly unsuited to them and 
to their needs. The results are bad from the teacher’s 
viewpoint, and horrible from the children’s. 

I remember vividly a 6A class I had, the average age 
of which exceeded fourteen. (With “standard” progress 
the average age should have been eleven). To these big, 
unruly children, some of whom had been in reforma- 
tories, I had to teach decimals to five places, or fractions 
of one hundred thousandth value. Even the average 
business man—a position in life which none in that class 
would probably ever reach—has no occasion to make 
such calculations. To this group, I also had to explain the 
details of the Articles of Confederation. In nature study, 
I had to spend considerable time on the habitat of the 
owl. 

One has actually to teach such a program to see how 
far removed it is from these children’s lives, how absurd 
it is to expect them to have even a glimmer of interest 
in it. After hours of drill, I could not discover a symptom 
of understanding. Thinking that it was the fault of my 
instruction, I made inquiries and discovered that my ex- 


‘perience matched that of other teachers. I could only 


look at my class hopelessly and helplessly. 

They weren’t bad boys. I remember Robert Tosto, a 
terror to all his teachers. He was over sixteen, power- 
fully built, pugnacious. I once needed some bookcases 
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painted and it chanced that I asked Robert to paint them. 
His face brightened: He worked on that job all day, and 
never did anyone show better concentration on a task. 
I asked him to do other chores—dust my desk, clean 
the room. When he was working, he was a new young 
man. The difficulty was to find in the classroom work 
Robert could do. He detested the tasks prescribed by the 
curriculum, and even if he tried he could not perform 
them. He could neither read nor write. If I asked him to 
add a column of figures, he looked at me with sullen 
hate, for he had learned how disagreeable teachers could 
make his ignorance. He terrorized other boys into pre- 
paring duplicate copies of class work. Accused of this he 
would shout, curse, use vile language. The entire class 
was demoralized. But when assigned any task within his 
capacity, the ugly, anti-social youth that the routinized 
school work created was completely “reformed.” 

In New York City, about 30 percent of the pupils in 
the elementary school are retarded one or more terms. 
The implications of this fact go far beyond the classroom 
problems it creates. 


SEs of the seven thousand truants in New 


York City elementary schools last year, Miriam Finn 
Scott, lecturer in the Board of Education adult educa- 
tion program, said: 


In examining one hundred truants between the ages of 
seven and fourteen, they were found to be from two to 
four years behind mentally. These children could not keep 
up with the work in the grade to which they had been 
assigned and truancy was their one escape from constant 
criticism, failure and teaching. It is necessary to prevent 
truancy from becoming a chronic habit. Once it gets hold 


of a child it is likely to lead to delinquency and a career 
of crime. 


This is underscored in a Board of Education report 
on retardation and truancy issued in 1931: 


The superintendent of schools reports that 217,822 chil- 
dren are retarded in our schools. Of this number 7274 are 
retarded six or more terms... . The financial cost of re- 
tardation is enormous. . . . As great as this financial bur- 
den is, a greater one 1s found when the relation between 
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Not learned from textbooks, but 
from the exercise of a talent 


school retardation and the de 
velopment of anti-social habits: 
and attitudes is studied. This 
aspect of the problem of | 
school administration has been | 
strikingly presented by the. 
New York Crime Commis-— 
sion... . A cross section of 
the men in prison who had 
been committed for a term of | 
two months or more, was 
studied. . . . Seventy six per- 
cent of the men committed _ 
were under twenty-five years | 
of age. Over 50 percent were~ 
under twenty-one years of age. 

- - » Most of them had started 
as truants and behavior prob- | 
lems, and had been commit- | 
ted to truant schools. ... 
From the ascertained facts in this study, the Crime Com- 
mission states that adult criminals probably are recruited | 
largely from persistent truants. From the above it is obvi- i 
ous that in terms of truancy, bad behavior, distorted per- 
sonality and juvenile delinquency, the by-products of school ; 
retardation are practically incalculable. 

As a matter of fact teachers under the present system 
help turn the misfits into delinquents, at least add 
to their truancy and defiance. One of my former 
pupils recently became an office problem. He was six- 
teen and a half years old, nine terms retarded; his I.Q. 
was 67. Of course, he could not do his sixth grade arith- 
metic. I did not expect that of him. All I wanted was 
that he do what he could do, within the narrow limits 
of the program I had to carry out. Much of the work 
was beyond him, and naturally, since he did not under- 
stand it, he became bored and troublesome. Eventually I 
discovered that he liked to draw. (A surprisingly large 
number of children with low I.Q. have manual ability 
of a high order.) I provided him with all kinds of draw- 
ing material and told him that he had my permission to 
draw as much as he pleased. I set aside one section of 
the wall where I arranged a permanent one man show 
for him. When I praised him, he would blush, look 
sheepish and yet proud. At first I was simply trying to 
avoid trouble in the classroom. Later I grew fond of 
John. He cleaned up his very dirty person, mended his 
manners and became an important individual in my 
class. I do not want to claim that I “educated” the fellow, 
or really helped him, but with academic pressure eased, 
John gave no trouble, he was not unhappy, and he im- 
proved in his general behavior. 

I promoted him. His new teacher, Miss Blank, was 
the conscientious sort who spent evenings correcting com- 
mas. It wasn’t long before she indignantly asked me, 
“Why did you promote him? He can’t read; he can’t do 
arithmetic. He’s lazy.” I tried to explain that it would do 
more harm than good to keep him back, but she could 
not see it that way. In the months that followed, he re- 
verted to all his old untidiness and truancy. 

Again I must point out that no blame attaches to the 
principal, to the teacher, or to the pupil. The guilty 
party is “the system.” Of course, the boy could not do his 
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arithmetic. Decimals, square root and compound inter- 
est were utterly beyond his capacity. As well insist that 
a man with one leg run a race, and heap ridicule and 
blame upon him because he trails the field. And while 
John was in the wrong in literally trying to beat up 
his teacher, it was the teacher who day after day was 
hounding him and making his life miserable. Bad 
enough, to John, to be in one room, in one seat, five 
hours a day, listening to a lot of meaningless nonsense! 
In addition, he was expected quietly to endure a teacher 
who branded him “lazy” and “stupid,” who in a thou- 
sand ways showed John and the class that she despised 
the boy. That would be enough to make a rebel out of 
anyone, and the Johns express their rebillion. 

Psychologists, mental hygienists, sociologists tell us 
that the child, if he is to be a well adjusted human being 
must have security and self-respect, must feel that he 
has a place in the community; that he has work which 
he can do and which he wants to do. As we examine 
some of the requisites for the healthy, integrated life, we 
find that our school system deprives our Johns (who in- 
clude about 30 percent of the public school population) 
of all that is good, desirable, wholesome and essential. 
It asks them to cope with problems which inevitably 
stamp them as failures. 

“Let’s find out what John, Harry and Tom can do,” 
says Dr. Bayne, “and hold him up to what he can do and 
no more. 

“But,” objects John J. Tildsley, assistant superinten- 
dent of the highschool division of the system, “to pro- 
mote 100 percent, irrespective of whether the pupil had 
done any work or not, would encourage laziness and 
irresponsibility.” 

“I have no notion of throwing away standards of 
achievement,” counters Dr. Bayne. “. . . My point is that 


if a child is only capable of achieving certain standards, 
over and above these essentials, the crown of thorns of 
a higher standard should not be pressed upon him. 

“Let us remember, however, that we are not so much 
concerned with what children do to a curriculum as to 
what the curriculum does to the child, because we can 
change curricula, but we cannot change children who 
have grown into adulthood with warped and misshapen 
characters.” 

If the recommendations of the report were to be trans- 
lated into practice, it would mean liberation from the 
lockstep of an antiquated academic system for one mil- 
lion children in New York City’s elementary schools, 
and probably for many millions more in other educa- 
tional systems. Except in a relatively small number of 
wealthy and intelligent communities the grind of the 
public schools is essentially as I have described it here. 
If a type of schooling, providing for differentiation of 
courses according to ability and eliminating retardation 
were to be adopted in New York City it would serve as 
a powerful stimulus to other cities to follow suit. 

Given such a program, we can no longer pretend that 
each child is a potential President, but the child who has 
been stigmatized as a fool and a failure, who has been 
left back and put back, has had the notion flash, perhaps 
dimly through his mind that his chances for glittering 
success are slim. I am certain that, given the choice, he 
would gladly forego vaulting ambition, if in return he 
could feel worthw ‘fie and secure, and if his days were 

filled with wholesome recreation and tasks at which he 
could work with zest and joy 

Perhaps, then, Shakespeare’s second scene on life’s 
stage would be played differently. | am sure we should 
see willing school boys (and willing teachers) “hasten- 
ing” to School: 


Workshops like this one in a New York school are too a ia the number of pupils whose tastes do not run to conventional classrooms 
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Planning for Power 


BY KATHERINE GLOVER 


WENT to the Pacific 

Northwest almost as un- 

prepared for what it 
would be like as those who 
made the Oregon Trail. It 
was a new world and my 
imagination was salty with 
expectation. I visioned thick 
black forests of firs, snow-peaked mountains, salmon 
leaping in cold streams, leather-breeched lumbermen, 
and half expectant of Indians and squaws creeping out 
of ambush. 

Most of the things I had expected to see were there in 
the Pacific Northwest. Yesterday and tomorrow meet in 
this region and the two streams flow side by side. The 
region, barely through with that yesterday of the old 
frontier, has already swung into the tomorrow of a new 
pioneering. In the United ‘States one of the greatest ex- 
periments in long range and large scale planning for a 
different way of life lies in this area. Beside it the Ten- 
nessee Valley is a compact and fairly simple develop- 
ment. 

The Pacific Coast is the extreme border of the world’s 
westward movement. This 
country of the Columbia, 
which, geographically, means 
the states of Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and western Mon- 
tana, is-our last reservoir. Ad- 
venture has always been writ- 
ten across the face of the land 
that frames it. Its coast, its 
streams, and its forests bear rec- 
ord of strange companions, of 
seamen from many ports, fur- 
trapping voyageurs, of priests 
and missionaries, gold seekers, 
mountain men, and later home- 
steaders, orchardists, timber 
lords and woodsmen. Two 
things they have had in com- 
mon, these builders of a new 
empire—courage and daring. 
These traits still are needed in 
this region, which is today both 
a social and a physical frontier. 

Because nature has written so 
large in the Northwest, in its 
rivers, its forests, its mountains, 
any development there would 
have to be on a matching scale. 
So large is the scheme and so 
far beyond our immediate hori- 
zon that it staggers the imagi- 


lions of arid acres. 


Grand Coulee Dam, greatest structure man has 
yet built, means super power and water for mil- 
Can the people of the 
Columbia Valley also plan and direct the social- 
economic currents of their harnessed river? 


U. S. Forest Service 


nation of the average east- 

erner. It seems to him fantas- 

tic, and it is fantastic, but it 

is in keeping with the past 

history of this country and, 

one can believe, with its - 
future. 

What is proposed in the 
Columbia Valley is to harness the river declared to have 
the highest power potential of any river in this country, 
possibly in the world. Thousands of years ago the Co- 
lumbia, then an even mightier river than now, diverted 
from its river bed by a glacial slide, was forced to cut for 
itself a new channel through walls of basalt rock. When 
the ice receded and the river returned to its old bed, there 
was left as a record of that ancient diversion the deep 
gash cut across the lava plateau 
in central Washington, known 
as the Grand Coulee. Where 
the great block of ice once was, 
in a site designed by nature 
herself, will be the Grand Cou- 
lee dam, the major and key 
dam of a series of ten, the 
greatest structure man has yet 
created, on a larger scale than 
the Cheops Pyramid of Egypt. 
In the old river bed of the Cou- 
lee water will be returned, and 
with this water, land potential- 
ly rich, but now a semi-arid 
desert of sand and sage brush, 
will be reclaimed and cultiva- 
ted. 

Beyond this the plan envi- 
sions a unified development of 
the whole region based in large 
part upon the great volume of 
water perpetually flowing in 
the Columbia system, a devel- 
opment that will include irri- 
gation, navigation, power, flood 
control, balanced yield of the 
forests, the fisheries and the 
land. 

This great drama already has 
begun. At Bonneville, forty-two miles upstream from 
Portland, Ore., and a hundred and forty miles from the 
sea, a dam is being built by the U. S. Army engineers, 
as a navigation and power project. It is an essential step 
in the complex process of opening an inland waterway 
to transport products down to the Pacific and from the 
ocean inland. In north central Washington, ninety miles 
west of Spokane, the foundations for the high dam at 
Grand Coulee, a power and _ irrigation 
project, are being built in the rocky sides 
of the canyon under supervision of engi- 
neers of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 
Bonneville dam will be finished in the 


To save and yet use the forests 
is part of the Northwest plan 


Six thousand men are 


the U. S. Bureau of Rec 


rand Coulee, which 
es to finish in 1940 


summer of 1937, Grand Cou- 
lee possibly in 1940, The com- 
plete development of the river 
and the region as planned will 
stretch over fifty, perhaps a 
hundred, years. 

The projects which are un- 
der way portend two things, 
the creation of a region of su- 
per power and the opening up _ 
through irrigation of a large 
acreage of new land, said to be 
the richest reserve of soil in this 
country. 

On what terms will power be 
developed in this country of 
the Columbia? And on what 
terms will new land be cultiva- 
ted? Will there be a repetition 
of the old patterns of exploita- 
tion, wastefulness, and greed? 
And how can the large sums of 
money being expended by the 
federal government be justified ? 

The easterner goes into the 
Pacific Northwest a_ bristling 
question mark because of gen- 
eral vagueness as to the region 
and his skepticism concerning 
the events taking place there. 
He comes out still asking ques- 
tions but their direction 
changed by what he has seen. 
I doubt whether anyone at this 
stage can reply to the skeptics 
in actual figures. The answers 
depend upon one’s faith in 
America and its expanding 
destiny. 

The answer of the people of 
the Columbia River country as 
to whether power and land 
shall be added to them under 
the old conditions has been to 
form the Pacific Northwest Re- 
gional Planning Commission, 
with state planning boards in 
each of the four states in the 
area, and county and_ local 
planning councils, thus setting 
up non - political, 
fact finding bodies of experts and disin- 
terested citizens to study their problems and 
their resources, to chart a course and help 
them steer clear of the mistakes of the past. 

The Bonneville dam when completed will 
have an installed capacity of 432,000 kilowatts 
of electrical energy in ten units. The first two 
units of 43,000 kilowatts each will be ready 
for use by the summer of 1937. The Grand 
Coulee dam will provide ultimately for 1,890,- 
000 kilowatts, the primary power being avail- 
able for industrial, commercial and domestic 
uses, the secondary for irrigation pumping. 


Coming home from the day's 
work, building the great dam 


River and unfinished dam at Bonneville, seen from a plane 


Both Bonneville and Grand Coulee power will be cheap 
power, although the actual cost is not yet “deter- 
mined. 

When the project was first proposed, certain utility 
experts held that it would mean a great overproduction 
of power in a new and sparsely settled section of the 
country. It is doubtful whether any informed utility man 
would advance that objection today. Already the North- 
west has a much higher per capita consumption of elec- 
tricity than other parts of the country. In the state of 
Oregon, 31 percent of the farms are equipped with elec- 
tricity in comparison with 12 percent for the country as 
a whole and 15 percent in the rich agricultural state of 
lowa. 

The demand for electricity doubled in the Northwest 
every eight and a half years up to 1930. While there was 
a slump with the depression, the increase in 1934 and 
1935 was unprecedented. Although the study made by 
the army engineers in relation to possible uses for Bonne- 
ville power allows for a possible decrease in rate of in- 
crease each year until 1960, even with that decrease it is 
estimated that twice the power generated by Grand Cou- 
lee dam will be consumed in the region within fifteen to 
twenty years after the dam is completed. 

Of the present generating capacity in the region of 
1,792,000 kilowatts it is estimated that only a little more 
than half is available all of the time or is suitable for 
continuous economical production of current. 

In 1929 the five electric utilities operating in the Grand 


Coulee territory had plans for developing 600,000 addi- 
tional horsepower by 1937, evidence that they did not 
think there was an overproduction of power in the re- 
gion. At the present time both Portland and western 
Montana are calling for power from the Washington 
Water Power Company in the vicinity of Grand Coulee. 
Seattle, likewise, has had to “borrow” long distance 
power. The Montana Power Company is planning the 
development of over 100,000 kilowatts on the Flathead 
River in western Montana. 

In its report to the National Resources Committee 
the Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commission 
says: 


When full consideration is given to the impact of such 
large blocks of low cost hydro-electric energy released simul- 
taneously with reclamation developments and accelerated ex- 
ploitation of natural resources, the combined effect of all 
these forces indicates not an overabundance of potential 
water power to meet the future requirements of the region, 
but the ultimate necessity of supplementary energy sources. 


One almost certain possibility which the Northwest 
is seeing written into its immediate future is a develop- 
ment of chemical and metallurgical industries utilizing 
electrical processes. Through the state and regional plan- 
ning bodies in cooperation with the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey, the War Department, the Bureau of Mines and 
state departments inquiries are being made into the min- 
eral and metal resources with which this region is richly 
endowed. The laboratories of the states are busy ‘testing, 
searching, developing processes to prepare for such in- 
dustrial development. It is believed by many experts that 
the first unit of Grand Coulee power will be needed for 
metallurgy alone. 


RANK A. BANKS, engineer of the U. S. Reclama- 


tion Service, supervising construction at Grand Cou- 
lee dam, says: 


If we may judge the future by the past, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the rate of increase in power production 
for the ten year period prior to 1930, amounting to 9.5 per- 
cent compounded annually will continue after 1934. But if 
we assume that the rate of increase starts off at but 8 per- 
cent compounded annually and decreases uniformly to 4 
percent during the next thirty years, and if we assume fur- 
ther that Grand Coulee will absorb only one half of the 
increase after its completion leaving the other half to Bonne- 
ville and other new and additional developments, all of the 
Grand Coulee commercial power will be absorbed by the 
market in fifteen years. And if the commercial power can 
be sold at 2%4 mills at Grand Coulee equivalent to 3 mills 
on the Coast, the cost of the Grand Coulee Dam and Power 
Plant with interest at 4 percent can be liquidated in fifty 
years with a surplus of $144,500,000 available for the par- 
tial liquidation of the irrigation investment or other purposes 


and after the fiftieth year the annual surplus would amount 
to $15 million. 


While the people of the Northwest are deeply con- 
cerned with how the new power is to be made available, 
there is no unanimity of opinion on the subject. Because 
Bonneville will be completed in advance of Grand Cou- 
lee certain business groups in Portland, impatient to get 
the benefits, are urging a differential rate structure which 
would assure to Portland certain economic advantages 
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The central tower of the suspension bridge across the Columbia 
River which carries a belt conveyor more than seven miles long 


because of the city’s proximity to the Bonneville dam. 

The National Resources Committee and the Pacific 
Northwest Planning Commission are recommending 
that there be in this region eventually an integrated su- 
per power transmission network connecting all the major 
systems with capacity to convey energy at constant volt- 
age at all interconnecting points. To meet the immedi- 
ate situation the President has asked the appropriate fed- 
eral agencies to study the rate structure and sale and 
distribution policy for Bonneville power. It seems proba- 
ble that the next Congress will take some action toward 
providing for the operation of the power as well as of 
the dam. 

Electric cooperatives are on the horizon in the North- 
west as in the Tennessee Valley. Also anticipating Bonne- 
ville power, a number of power districts authorized by 
legal statute have been created, with eminent domain 
over their utility plants and the right to decide upon the 
method by which they shall obtain and distribute their 
own power. 

For operation of the transmission system for the power 
generated in the Columbia region, a Columbia Valley 
Power and Transmission Authority or a Pacific North- 
west Power Board has been proposed, similar to the 
TVA but confining itself to the single function of oper- 
ating the system as a unified scherne. There is almost no 
wish for an overhead Columbia Valley Authority, with 


broad, general powers such as TWA, the feeling being 


that the Regional Planning Commission will serve the 
purposes of regional planning and the existing agencies 
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‘ose of construction, all in cooperation with a power 
thority. In the Northwest the real power fight lies 
ead. What happens in the Tennessee Valley undoubt- 
lly will have a strong influence on the situation. 

(1 came to the Pacific Northwest after traveling through 
-e South, struggling with problems of erosion and agri- 
iltural readjustment, and through the drought-stricken 
ad dust-blown Southwest. In California I saw hundreds 
, wandering families uprooted from their own land, 
eking jobs in the orchards. 

When I drove through the Big Bend country of the 
olumbia in the state of Washington and saw the mil- 
dn or more acres which by diverting water now flood- 
ig wastefully down to the sea, can be made rich and 
uitful, I had no doubts as to the need for this land. 
‘or could its reclamation seem too costly when one has 
en the look in the eyes of stranded people grubbing 
omes by the roadside under their ragged tents. By thou- 
nds these families already are pouring into Washing- 
yi, Oregon, and Idaho. A rough census showed more 
1an 12,000 of them to have settled in these three states 
ithin the past two or three years. During the last six 
onths of 1935, 43,180 members of auto parties “in need 
- manual employment” crossed the state border into 
alifornia, the majority of them from the drought areas. 
[any of these eventually drift further north. 


ET me offer two pictures from the Pacific Northwest. 
_4 One is of the ghost ranches in the semi-arid region 
ist of the Rockies, with young orchards dead, brown 
ubble of unfruited wheat in the fields, rusting farm ma- 
uinery left behind in the yards of abandoned homes. 
ictims of the dry farming boom manipulated by real 
tate profiteers, these farmers reaped a crop or two from 
e stored moisture in the soil, planted in vain, then final- 
“moved on. 

The other picture is one that met my eye as I stood 
1 a high ridge in the state of Washington. On one side 
as the Yakima Valley with its rolling stretches of fruit- 
il orchards, its comfortable homes. On the other side of 
ie ridge were hills covered only with sagebrush and 
inch grass. Yet the barren slopes have exactly the same 
il as the orchard lands from which thousands of car- 
ads of apples and pears go to all the markets of the 
orld. The sole difference between one side of the ridge 


id the other is water. The abandoned farms represent . 


hat has been, the old way of selfish exploitation; the 
akima what may be, with a different motivation. It 
ems to me that the people of this region stand today 
don a dividing ridge, from which they may see the mis- 
kes of the old and the possibilities of the new and 
loose the way for this new land that is to be 
ened up. 

There are an estimated million and a quarter acres sus- 
ptible to irrigation from the Grand Coulee dam. The 
ssign is to throw this land into cultivation gradually, 
ter the dam is finished. The first unit of 150,000 acres 
ould probably be opened within five to seven years 
om now, additional units as they are needed. Develop- 
ent of the Wenatchee and the Yakima lands has 
retched over forty to fifty years. 

What justification is there for opening up new land 
hen the government is curtailing production and with- 
rawing older land from cultivation? The crop reduction 
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policy is frankly a temporary measure affecting only a 
few crops; there is no good land being permanently with- 
drawn from cultivation. In the eleven western states, 
with 760,400,000 acres of land, only 54,300,000 acres, or 
7.1 percent is actually or potentially arable. These states 
with more than 9 percent of the population of the Uni- 
ted States have only 4.5 percent of the farmed and 
cropped areas. There is no surplus of good land in this 
country and it is only a policy of forethought to make 
some provision for the future. 

Irrigated land offers the most stable type of farming 
we have. Crop failures are practically unknown, and the 
highest type of rural life is possible. Irrigation, however, 
is expensive. To open the million and a quarter acres in 
the Columbia Basin without a large power development 
would be uneconomic. The sale of the power will help 
defray the costs of the irrigation construction. Moreover, 
only by electric pumping can the water reach the land, 
since the Columbia at this point flows in a gorge 600 
feet deep. The dam will lift the surface of the water 355 
feet. It must be pumped the remaining distance by elec- 
tric power and drawn off through irrigation canals. 

The estimated cost to reclaim the land is set at $85 
to $100 per acre. The settler will pay approximately $2.50 
per acre, per year, including the cost of power for pump- 
ing, beginning four years after he buys this land. This 
will be a charge until the cost of the project is written 
off, estimated at forty years, although the sale of power 
may greatly reduce this period. 

In the Columbia Basin “desert” lands are now valued 
at $1.25 to $15 per acre, with an average of $7.50. The 
government probably will either condemn the land at 
the value it had before the project was started; or the 
owners of the land will be required, before any water is 
sold or delivered, to agree to sell their holdings (in ex- 
cess of the permitted farm acreage) at a price to be estab- 
lished by the irrigation district and the government. This 
procedure was followed in connection with the Vale, 
Owyhee and Kittitas projects, freeing the settlers from 
the burden of speculative land prices. In the present irri- 
gated area in the state of Washington the estimated an- 
nual crop production is $160 million, which represents 
about 70 percent of the total investment in irrigation 
works. 

In anticipation of the opening up of the new lands of 
the Columbia Basin the Washington State Planning 


The conveyor can run continuously, taking waste from the dam 
site and discharging a river of dirt into Rattlesnake Gulch 
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Council has made a detailed study and inventory of the 
irrigation area most nearly corresponding to that of the 
Columbia, and closest in location, the Yakima Valley. 
On this basis, it is estimated that the Columbia Basin 
will provide for a population of 300,000 to 400,000 when 
it has reached the Yakima’s present (still incomplete) 
state of development of its natural resources. It would 
mean the establishment of 25,000 to 40,000 new homes 
and about fifty or more small communities. Its agricul- 
tural and related products should yield an annual wealth 
of $150 million, since it is three times the area of the Ya- 
kima, where the normal yield is $50 million a year and 
the army engineers have estimated the indirect benefits 


All American Letter 


AKENED at five o'clock by an alarm clock from Con- 
necticut, | take the milk pails (Pennsylvania tin) and wend 
my way to the barn, while the wife prepares breakfast on a range 


from Kalamazoo, Mich. The breakfast, as likely as not, will con- 
sist of grapefruit from Florida, breakfast food from Minneapolis, 
bacon from Omaha or Cedar Rapids, la., served on table china 


from Ohio or New Jersey, silverware from New York, sugar from 


Louisiana. 


I go out to spray the orchard using lead arsenate from Missouri, 
sulphur from Texas or Louisiana, nicotine from West Virginia 
(my smoke is a blend from North Carolina, Kentucky and West 
Virginia). My spray rig is made in Michigan, the tractor in 
Wisconsin. 


When I go to town it is in a car from Indiana or 


Detroit, with tires from Ohio, bakelite for accessories from New 


Hampshire. My car insurance goes to Baltimore, life insurance 
to Des Moines and Omaha, fire to Hartford, Conn. Shoes for 
myself and family come from Boston and St. Louis, clothing from 
New York or Chicago, cotton goods from Georgia, South Carolina 


or Mississippi. In season we buy grapefruit and oranges, early 


fruits and vegetables from Florida and Texas. 


We ride over roads graded with machinery from Illinois or 


lowa and paved by pavers from Wisconsin or Ohio. My plow 


comes from Moline, Ill., electric refrigerator, radio and other 


appliances from New York, Pennsylvania or Detroit, furniture 
from Grand Rapids, bed springs from St. Louis, rugs from Phila- 
delphia, my watch from Illinois, books and magazines from a 


dozen eastern cities. The hardware and plumbing and heating 


plant in my home are all eastern products. An occasional 


bottle of snake bite preventative comes from Maryland or Ken- 


tucky, from Tennessee or Florida; the ore that went into the making 
of the aluminum kitchenware from Maine, codfish and sardines, 


from Delaware, dyes, paint, rayon and cellophane in numerous 


articles of daily use. 


School books, toys, bicycles for the youngsters, like most 
everything else, come the long trail from the eastern industrial 
centers and on all these, as on the apples I have shipped east, we 
pay freight that helps to maintain railroad service and dividends 
for eastern stockholders. 

And when | make my last move to the little 3x6 plot on the 
hillside, | will doubtless be carried there in an eastern made 
The kindly Yakima 
earth will be shoveled back over me with an eastern made shovel, 
and at the head of the mound will be set a stone of Vermont granite. 


casket, borne by an eastern made hearse. 
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‘Washington, which appears on this page. 
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that will result from the reclaiming of this land at 7 
million. The proposed plan of agriculture is one of s 
cialty crops suited to irrigated lands, with a diversify 
self-sustaining plan of production. Land surveys n 
under way will make it possible for the new settlers 
know what crops every acre is best suited to produ, 
In weighing the economic side of this development 
the Columbia River country it is well to keep in mil’ 
the statement of the land experts that every year me 
land is blowing away in the United States than all 1 
land brought into cultivation through irrigation sit, 


the federal government started upon reclamation thi, 
years ago. 

As a planning experiment, perhaps the most prom 
ing aspect of the scheme today is the tying in of ma’ 
agencies, official and non-official. The National Resour: 
Committee has representatives in the Northwest, woir 
ing with the Regional Planning Commission and t' 
state planning boards. The Department of Agricultuy 
the Bureau of Mines, the U. S. Army engineers, the i 
settlement Administration and many other agencies | 
cooperating closely with the planning bodies. 4 

While the state and county planning boards and cou, 
cils are authorized by the state legislatures they act ve. 
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largely as advisory technical bodies. More and mot 
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however, they are being called upon by the officials 
the states and counties to make récommendations fi| 
legislative action. J 
How the people of this region are getting ready 4 
their new destiny is a story in itself. One cannot expe, 
old patterns to blend suddenly into new, nor old at | 
tudes to yield without a struggle. Idaho is fearful th. 
the new lands in the Columbia Basin may interfere wij 
the economic development of its own irrigated lane, 
Portland looks with suspicion upon the hopes of Spy 
kane for a great development as a result of the Grar > 
Coulee dam. There are many local jealousies. The Nort | 
west was settled in waves of migration, widely inte 
valed, of people from many sections of the country wit, 
widely varying traditions and interests. The stamp (1) 
those early differences is still strong. i 
Just as within the region itself the changes that ai. 
going forward can proceed only so far and so fast a 
they are translated into terms of public understandin, 
and cooperation, as state cooperates with state and con- 
munity with community, so this experiment in thy 
Northwest cannot succeed if the rest of the country fai" 
to understand, sympathize and cooperate with it. Ther | 
could be no real development of the Northwest if ‘| 
were accomplished at the sacrifice of the interchange al] 
commerce and relationships with other regions. | 
A typical attitude of the East towards federal inves'. 
ment in this Pacific Coast development was voiced by | 
visiting eastern engineer this summer who commented | 
“The Columbia is certainly a wonderful river, It water || 
four states and drains forty-eight”! The best answer tu. 
that is the letter from a farmer in an irrigated section 0» 


Two things are self-evident about this region. One i, 
that the stage is logically set here for a national experi 
ment in cooperation between the federal governmen 
and the state and local agencies, for the reason that se 
much of the land and the natural resources are under the | 
control of the government, (Continued on page 582), 
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| QUE stood erect, her right hand extended in a gesture of 
S benediction. Small in stature, she seemed to have added 
inches as she turned away from the audience and faced 
‘the distinguished guests seated on the platform—educa- 
tors, scientists, teachers from the great universities of Ameri- 
ca assembled for the inauguration of the new president of 

Tuskegee. Her eyes singled out a young man whose youth- 
ful countenance belied the graying hair at his temples. For 
a moment she stood silent and then gently and with great 
deliberateness she spoke, “The colleges of the country, the 
women of the country through me extend to you their con- 
gratulations and blessings. They bid me say to you that in 
undertaking this momentous task, place your hand in God’s 
hand. Be calm, be steadfast, be courageous.” She paused 
again for just an instant, and then her rich resonant voice 
was charged with a different note. As if suddenly visioning 
the stupendous difficulties which this young man must per- 
force face in a South in the throes of vast economic and so- 
cial change, she seemed a black matriarch handing down an 
injunction to a son: “Frederick Douglas Patterson,” her 
voice rang out, “keep your feet on the ground and all will 
be well!” 

Not once but many times will the thought of the ancient 
matriarchies of primitive Africa occur to one who comes 
to know of the life and work of Mary McLeod Bethune. 
Her mother was a direct descendant of a ruling family in West 
Africa, where even today descent, kinship and succession 
are reckoned through the mother. She was for many years a 
slave in the McIntosh family of South Carolina and from 
that- family, as was the custom in ante-bellum days, took 
her name, Patsy McIntosh. “My mother,” says Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune, “was possessed of keen intelligence and great 
refinement. She had a will of her own, was very construc- 
tive, with great vision. She was the business manager of 
the family.” 

Mrs. Bethune’s father, Samuel McLeod, was a slave in 
the McLeod family, one of the families of great wealth and 
power in the South Carolinas of the slave regime. After 
emancipation he earned his living as a carpenter. Mary Mc- 
Leod Bethune remembers him as “sympathetic, big-hearted, 
indulgent.” 

Of the seventeen children born of the union of Samuel 
McLeod and Patsy McIntosh, two survive. The older chil- 
dren born in slavery followed the various occupations of 
an agricultural region, farmers, carpenters, bricklayers, la- 
borers. They had little schooling, hardly any in fact. There 
were precious few schools for the poorer whites; for the 
recently emancipated Negro there were fewer still. 

The Reconstruction period following the Civil War was 
coming to a close when Mary McLeod was born in Mays- 
ville, S. C., in 1875. Her earliest years were no different 
from those of other poor colored children in the vicinity of 
Maysville, a country town in the midst of vast and unin- 
viting acres of swampy rice land. 

It was when Mary McLeod entered the rural schools avail- 
able for colored children that she first caught a glimpse of 
the land beyond the horizon. She became an eager student 
and was awarded a scholarship at Scotia Seminary, a school 
for young colored women maintained by the Presbyterian 
church, at Concord, N. C. This scholarship was made possi- 
ble by the gift of a white woman, Mary Crissman of South 
Denver, Colo. Miss Crissman was not a wealthy woman. 
She was a seamstress imbued with the spirit of helping the 
unfortunate. In all probability she herself had little idea that 
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Modern Matriarch 


| BY ELMER ANDERSON CARTER 


her gift would 
prove to be so far 
reaching. 


At Scotia Mary 
McLeod formula- 
ted her first defin- 
ite plans for a life 
work. Strange to 
say at this time no 
thought of sery- 
ing her people in 
America found 
lodgment in her 
mind. She re- 
solved to go to 
Africa as a mis- 
sionary to spend 
her life in an ef- 
fort to bring Christianity to her distant kinsmen. And yet 
not so strange after all, for in spirit Mary McLeod had al- 
ways been close to Africa. In the heart of her mother the 
drums of Africa had beaten during the weary years of 
slavery. To her Africa was forever homeland. But Mary 
McLeod was never to realize her ambition to go to Africa 
as a missionary. Upon graduation from Scotia she entered 
the Moody Bible Institute in Chicago where she spent two 
years of intensive study preparing for the appointment that 
never came. Bitterly disappointed, she returned to the South 
and secured a position teaching at Haines Institute, Au- 
gusta, Ga. Here she came in contact with Lucy Laney, 
principal, who, during her lifetime, was one of the most 
forceful women in the South. Mary McLeod was profoundly 
influenced by the amazing personality of Lucy Laney. No 
one ever came in contact with her who was not impressed 
by her exhaustless energy, her fearlessness, her amazing abil- 
ity to fasten her will and desires on the young men and 
women in her charge and to command the respect of the 
often hostile white population in the environs of the in- 


Mary McLeod Bethune 


‘stitution over which she presided. 


ies Mary McLeod Bethune there is the surging will to lead, 

to direct, to plan and to execute. “Matriarch—head of 
the family—head of the tribe.” While at Haines she paid a 
visit to Tuskegee and there saw for the first time the great 
institution which Booker T. Washington had built on the 
sands of Alabama. In her mind there came a vision of an- 
other institution serving her race in much the same way. 
But there would be a difference. In the institution which 
she envisioned there would be taught the essentials of 
home-making, of the skilled trades, but there would be no 
neglect of the importance of citizenship, no minimizing the 
right and the duty of exercising the franchise. And presid- 
ing over this institution there would be a woman. 

Perhaps the reason why Mary McLeod left Haines was 
because she sensed the inevitable clash between herself and 
the dominant and unyielding Lucy Laney. Perhaps she felt 
that she would never be able to take command at Haines. 
At any rate she soon went to Palatka, Fla., to teach colored 
children in a school maintained by the Presbyterian Church. 

While at Palatka reports of horrible social conditions ex- 
isting among Negroes in Daytona, Fla., where hundreds of 
Negroes were engaged in the construction of the Flagler 
railroad system over the Florida Keys, led Mary McLeod 
Bethune on a tour of investigation. She saw here the chance 
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for which she had longed. Here she decided was the place 
to begin her work. Surely nowhere in the South was the 
need greater. Here were dense ignorance and meager edu- 
cational facilities; here was racial prejudice of the most 
virulent type; here crime and violence; here was opportu- 
nity to realize her vision. 


YEAR later, in 1904, Mary McLeod Bethune (she had 

been married while teaching in Georgia to Albert Beth- 
une, a school teacher), her husband and little son arrived 
in Daytona. In a rented dwelling house containing a few 
pieces of second hand furniture, empty soap boxes for desks 
and chairs, and five wide-eyed, dark-skinned little girls, the 
first session of the Daytona Normal and Industrial School 
began. Twenty-six years later Ida M. Tarbell, distinguished 
author and editor, selected the teacher who presided over 
that classroom as one of the fifty greatest women in the 
United States. The units of measurement which Miss Tar- 
bell used were: Ability to initiate or create; ability to lead 
or inspire; ability to carry on. 

At present the school which Mary McLeod Bethune 
started in a rented dwelling house has 426 students of both 
sexes in the regular session and about 300 in the summer 
session. The campus. proper covers thirty-two acres, with 178 
acres in addition being held as an investment. The value of 
the school property is in excess of $800,000 and the current 
operating budget is about $70,000. There are thirty-one 
teachers on the faculty; men and women who have been 
carefully selected by Mrs. Bethune in person. The name 
Daytona Normal and Industrial College was changed to 
Bethune Cookman College in 1932 when a merger with 
Cookman Institute, another pioneer school for Negroes in 
Florida, maintained by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
was brought about. It is a junior college attempting to fill 
the appalling need for Negro elementary and grammar 
school teachers in the state of Florida. Toward its operating 
expenses the students pay about $20,000 per year, the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church contributes 
about $13,000 annually, and the remainder is secured from 
philanthropic sources, largely through the personal efforts 
of Mary McLeod Bethune. 


ARY McLEOD BETHUNE is the matriarchal but not 

the “mammy” type. No kerchief, literally or figur- 
atively, has ever covered her head. She has a deep and pro- 
found respect for law, but she makes no concessions to the 
doctrine of racial superiority on the campus of Bethune 
Cookman. In most of the colored schools of the South the 
custom of the separation of the races is religiously observed 
even in the school auditoriums on the occasion of concerts, 
recitals, and dramatic productions which attract white people 
in the vicinity. At Bethune Cookman there are no special 
seats set aside for white people. Once within the walls of 
the college Mrs. Bethune has ruled that there shall be neither 
blacks nor whites, only ladies and gentlemen. 

On the long and frequent trips to the North in quest of 
funds or to participate in church conferences or educational 
meetings she keeps in constant touch with the school. Some- 
times she longs for the cooking of the old South. The stu- 
dents and teachers well know her favorite dishes. And on oc- 
casion they surprise her by sending her a pound cake, of 
which she is inordinately fond. She boldly confesses to a 
liking for fried chicken and her friends scattered through- 
out America see to it that she gets it when she arrives in 
town. Without a single dissenting voice they assert that they 
have never seen her cross or angry. 

Among women Mary McLeod Bethune has few superiors 
as a public speaker in America. Her language is invariably 
simple, her gestures unobtrusive. Her effectiveness lies in 
her tremendous earnestness and in a natural eloquence that 
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can lift the most indifferent audience to rapturous heights ; 
She has a tremendous appeal to young people, be the 
black or white. At Vassar after a lecture two score young) 
women crowded into her room, sat in every available space | 
—chairs, window ledges, on the floor—and plied her with) 
questions on the race problem, women, every conceivable 
subject. She answered sometimes laughingly, always frank. 
ly. And then, when the period of questioning was about | 
to close, she mildly inquired, “Why isn’t there a colore 
girl at Vassar?” And then these young women turned | 
each other and asked, “Why?” And then one and anothe 
chorused, “We should like to have a colored girl here.” 


pee respected and admired by a great num- 


ber of white people in Florida and throughout the South, 
nevertheless she has not attained that immense popularity - 


which was enjoyed by the late Booker T. Washington, save 
among her own people. The reasons are not difficult to find. ” 
Mary McLeod Bethune has insisted that the Negro be taught: 
the use of the ballot, that wherever possible he exercise the. 


right of franchise, and where he is denied that right that he: 
should take every legal step to secure it. She says, “I war 


4 
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born and reared in the South and no Southerner has greater © 
love for the land of his birth than I. Therefore, I wish the» 


South to attain its highest possible development, and free 
men alone make lasting progress. Without the Negroes’ ex-7 


be free.” 


| 

1 

On the future of the Negro in America she is almost |) 
lyrical. Despite unemployment statistics and the great num-— 
ber of Negroes on relief, she maintains that never in Ameri- | 
can history has the Negroes’ future seemed so secure. “Ey- * 
erywhere I see the signs, of greater interracial understand. 
there is a growing feeling on the part of ever in-. 
creasing numbers of white people in the Squth that Ne- ‘ 
groes should have a larger participation in the civic pro- - 
. . Common ~ 
hardship among the people of both races who must work | 
for their living is welding a mutual interest that hitherto 4 
has been absent in the South.” ; 
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gram of the communities in which they live. . 


ercise of the franchise neither the white nor the black can > 


| 


| 
| 


i 


There is hardly an influential organization devoted to the i 


welfare of Negroes in which Mary McLeod Bethune has not * 
played an important role. In 1935 she was awarded the Spin- | 
garn medal, given annually by Colonel Joel E. Spingarn, | 
president of the National Association for the Advancement % 
of Colored People, for the greatest achievement of a Negro | 


in America during the previous year or years. In the same | 
year President Roosevelt named her as one of the two Ne- | 


gro members of the National Advisory Committee of the | 
National Youth Administration, and only recently she was 7 


again named as director of the work of the NYA among 
Negroes. 
The first contact with Mary McLeod Bethune is apt to 


be disconcerting. There is something about the intensity of — 


her unblinking gaze which makes one just a little ill at 
ease. One is conscious of an examination that is more than 
casual. But when she speaks there is warmth in her voice 
and the musical overtones of the deep South are pleasing to 


the ear. She listens more than she talks and her replies to 
interrogations come slowly and deliberately as if she weighed | 


every word, every sentence. It is when she speaks of her 
race, of the youth of her race particularly, that one senses 


the tenderness of the mother and something of the stern- 


ness of the matriarch in her character. She is gently toler- 
ant of mistakes, but she can be severe in her judgment of 
those who find excuse for failure in the color’ line, in lack 
of opportunity or good fortune. She has known poverty and 
prejudice and disappointment but she has known no dif- 
ficulty, she avers, no obstacle that cannot be overcome by 
the strength of spirit and the power of will. 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS' 


XTRAORDINARY each and in their joint significance 
and promise altogether unique are the two great 
constructive international gatherings in session at this 

writing and to be concluded by the time it is in print; the 
ne at “the political, the other at what I venture to character- 
ze as on the whole the intellectual capital of the United 
States—Washington and Cambridge. Both under the aegis 
and in the spirit of the Dr. Jekyll side of man; even while 
ais Mr. Hyde aspect is raging up and down the world, breath- 
ing and effecting slaughter and preparations for more slaugh- 
cer. Memory fails to recall any such coincidence in the whole 
history of mankind. It registers one of the high tide marks 
of civilization, and gives at once the lie and hope respec- 
tively to those who believe—or affect to believe—that mutual 
destruction is the proper occupation of men, and those who 
look for the return and progress of sanity in the world. I 
refer of course, hardly knowing which to mention first, to the 
great Third World Power Conference, beginning at Wash- 
ington September 7, of more than 3000 delegates represent- 
ing upward of fifty nations and speaking virtually every 
language used in human converse; and the unprecedented 
gathering of the world’s most distinguished men of science 
and learning, in connection with the tercentenary celebration 
of Harvard University. 

Both convened in the United States. . One wonders 
about the emotions this must aggravate in the breasts of 
those “little Americans” who would circumscribe the inter- 
course of their country with “foreigners,” and so deprive 
themselves of incalculable values both economic and intel- 
lectual, to say nothing of the enriching happiness of human 
fellowship. For this is internationalism pure and simple 
and at its best; facing in two very different but concurrent 
jurisdictions the problems of the world—civilized man in 
the best sense of that abused expression, about his proper 
business, of working together on the job of understanding 
and controlling environment. 

Both have dealt with the problems of Power; the one with 
the “practical” questions of resources of fuels, natural power 
hitherto largely wasted by uneconomical methods and negli- 
gence; technical procedures, governmental policy in subsidy, 
regulation and ownership; the other with the scope and 
interplay of that other Power which is Knowledge. From 
the heart of the atom and the germ-cell to the farthest out- 
reach toward the inconceivable horizon of the Universe the 
masters of science have played the whole gamut of modern 
discovery and speculation; from physics to metaphysics, 
skirting and even oyerstepping the vague, wavering, vanish- 
ing boundaries supposed to mark off the ‘domains of philos- 
ophy and religion. Absorbed in these timeless, spaceless con- 
siderations one must acquire a certain anesthesia against, 
anyway a kind of contempt for, the temporary manifesta- 
‘ions of ignorance and littleness, the ephemeral uproar enate 
from the efforts of enthroned ignorance and insane ambition 
and avarice and fear to limit and control the spread of 
knowledge. 

The scientists were not content to confine themselves to 
he abstrusities of infra-chemistry and the ultra-mathematics 
of astronomy. They came down to brass tacks regarding 
hat enigmatic organism which imagines itself to be the 
senter and beneficiary of the whole business—“Man the 
Unknown,” incarnation of unpredictability, of that baffling 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN—CONSERVATION? 


“Principle of Uncertainty” which the mechanistic philosoph- 
ers of science of late have naively installed as the Official 
Goat responsible for the /acunae in their hitherto arrogantly 
boasted exactitudes. For the first time in history, a great 
ecumenical conference of savants has deliberately recognized 
as the core of science and philosophy that “most urgent of 
the problems of modern civilization”: namely, the under- 
standing, prediction and control of human behavior. There 
is a power able to set at naught the best calculations of 
priest and politician, economist and philosopher. 


ECRETARY HULL, at the opening of the Power Con- 

ference, compelled attention to the fact that the same 
problem bedevils also the field of that interest. For he 
pointed out that while the conservation and beneficent use 
of nature’s resources of fuel and heat and water power 
involved the production of all manner of contributions to 
the welfare of mankind, man also might use them and in 
fact was using them in accelerating measure for the evil 
purposes of destruction. 

“The people of the world must learn,” he said, “that war 
is a cruel mill whose stones are the misled hope of national 
aggrandizement and the selfish ambitions of unscrupulous 
persons. The oil and fuel of that mill are furnished by the 
fear and hate which come from distrust and suspicion. The 
grain for that mill is the valiant, patriotic youth of the 
world, ready to carry out the orders of the leaders, who are 
too often reckless or ruthless. The grist from that mill is 
death—death to youth, death to hope, death to civiliza- 
tion!” 

Behind all the details about which the Power Conference 
at this writing is debating, of quantities, distribution, tech- 
nology, ownership and regulation, lies and ever will lie that 
inscrutable entity—Man himself{—to whose nature and be- 
havior individually and in races, nations, groups large and 
small, the other conference has devoted equally diverse dis- 
cussion. Behind all lies the question of Conservation: the 
recognition and right use of the two primal sources of 
Power—Nature and the mind and character of Man. On the 
walls of the new Theodore Roosevelt Memorial at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History is the motto in Roosevelt's 
own words: Conservation means development as much as it 
does protection. ... The nation behaves well if it treats the 
natural resources as assets which it must turn over to the 
next generation increased, and not impaired, in value. 

We may, and should, judge nations, and the leadership 
thereof, by the Hitlers, the Mussolinis, the Stalins—yes, and 
the Roosevelts and all others great and small up and down 
the list—by the motive and trend of their behavior in this 
regard: as to its met tendency with respect to the conserva- 
tion and development of the resources chief among which 
are people, especially youth and its potentialities. You can 
tell, whether the motive and method puts first Things and 
Institutions, or the Man whose development gives them their 
only value and justification. General Grant used to say: 

“During the war, sometimes we would see in the distance 
great clouds of dust, raised by troops marching. We couldn't 
tell whether they were our fellows or Confederates, friends 
or enemies. But generally, before the day was over, we 
found out which they were.” 

Every manifestation of individual and social life, whether 
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in government and politics, finance, commerce, industry, 
science, education, religion, personal behavior, is to be 
judged by its bearing upon the conservation and develop- 
ment in right and therefore happy relationships, of mankind, 
within the nation and across the imaginary boundaries. 


Ee question of the sources and use of mechanical 
power of course stands high among the factors in this 
consideration. Hardly less vital is that of raw materials: 
their location, possession and interchange. This is perhaps the 
most important and perplexing element in the present world 
turmoil; along with the human factor of potential markets— 
people again—circumscribed by trade-obstructing tariffs. The 
Geneva Research Center lately issued an invaluable pamph- 
let* on this subject, setting forth the essential facts, of the 
inequalities of distribution and the deficiencies of the lead- 
ing countries, restrictions upon export and import, the 
economic reasons for the demand for colonies; possible 
solutions of the problem. Outstanding like a sore thumb is 
the fact that only man’s stupidity in his management of his 
world is responsible for his economic ills; he sits sobbing 
hysterically amid squalor and confusion, surrounded by the 
materials and the means of wealth; wasting them by negli- 
gence, destroying them and himself in the physical, mental 
and spiritual suicide of greed and fear breeding the wars 
that turn his gardens into hells. 


\ \ J HEN Signor Mussolini announces that within a few 

hours he can mobilize 8 million men for war. . . 
aside from the fact that he hasn’t as a matter of statistics 
any such number of men available in all Italy including its 
colonies; he represents the idea of conservation that thinks 
of youth in terms of cannon fodder . . . as Secretary Hull 
said, as grist for the mill of death. The Nazis have the same 
idea—every boy-child a potential soldier. There are more 
than plenty of people in these United States with similar 
ideas—it is at the behest of such that we are spending a 
billion of dollars next year in the economic waste of war 
preparation. And we have just announced our intention to 
“conserve” 40,000 tons of theoretically obsolete naval vessels, 
in response to the example of Great Britain, provoked by 
that of Japan. All this comes with the putrid breath of 
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man’s decay—as compared with that from these great cof 
ferences of conservation and constructive progress. ‘ 
A better piece of news is that Great Britain and Egyp) 
have taken another forward step, in which the British have 
agreed to remove from Egypt the exasperating military 
signs of domination and recognize further than ever the 
autonomy of that country. It is to be sure in essence a seem) 
ing rather than an actuality; for Great Britain retains the 
substance of power as toward the outside world. Italy's 
aggression in Ethiopia taught Egypt what might easily hap) 
pen tomorrow to herself, and at the same time brought the, 
British to realize that it were well to have a friendly rather 
than a hostile Egypt at the edge of her Suez main highway), 
to India. Friendship is one of the mightiest intangibles with- 
in the purview of conservation. Per contra, the little news. 
coming out of conquered Ethiopia shows what a dire debit 
of hate Italy has acquired. | 
The most cogent charge that Mussolini and his kind have: 
brought in behalf of dictatorship against democracy and 
parliamentarism is that of incompetence and inefhiciency im), 
management . . . “they blunder and waste; they will talk: 
themselves to death.” Even though it be true that in the 
long run so, and only so, by the self-educative process ot 
trial and error, can mankind make enduring progress; that) 
democracy never has had a fair trial, or that the cure for its 
ills is “more democracy”; it must be acknowledged that in> 
every immediate sense it is a slow, halting and wasteful | 


2 4 
business. We move erratically, forward and back, and some-| 


au 


times seem to be standing still or even regressing. Only by 
sleepless vigilance and incessant struggle can we hold our | 
gains. Consider from this point of view what we in Amer-_ 
ica do constantly at the intervals marking off terms of office _ 
in local, state and national administrations: gaily, grimly, | 
violently according to the stresses of the moment, throwing 
away the experience our public officials have gained and - 
starting with new ones at scratch or behind it under handi- q 
caps. Usually we vote, not for the new ones whose qualifica- || 
tions we take on faith or don’t bother about at all, but | 

i 
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against the incumbents and for reasons rarely based upon 
intelligent knowledge. The late Charles Hopkins Clark, 
famous editor of the Hartford Courant, once illustrated it in 
a characteristically witty paper on Some Advantages of — 
Ignorance: “In a street car you find yourself sitting beside 
a person who smells of disinfectants. With indignant nose 
uptilted you move to the far end of the car and sit down by 
somebody who has not been disinfected.” 

My father used to describe the School of Experience as” | 
one in which, “just as you finish the course and are en- 
titled to your diploma; fit to put to some use education — 
acquired through your mistakes, you have to up-an’”-die!” 

Four years ago I was disposed to vote for Mr. Hoover, 
because I was reluctant to wait four years for Mr. Roosevelt 
to learn what Hoover had learned, especially about world 
conditions. Never mind how I did vote in the showdown; — 
and if this sounds like present politics—make the most of it. 
Anyhow, now again I must face that same dilemma! I shall 
have to decide, to my own satisfaction at least, which of the © 
candidates, not only personally but even more as regards 
his environing influences and the kind of people I may ex- | 
pect him to employ to effectuate his policies and those of 
his party as represented in its platform and the modifications | 
of or departures from it required by altering circumstances, 
embodies what I mean by the Principle of Conservation . . . 
determination not only to protect but to develop the treas- © 
ures entusted to us, especially including the human part of © 
it—men, women and children—and their possibilities, now 
and for the long future. 
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*THE INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF RAW MATERIALS, — 
by John~C. deWilde. Geneva Research Center, in cooperation with the 
Foreign Policy Association. Geneva Special Studies, vol vii, No. 5; 
July, 1936. 26 pp. Price 35 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
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LL of us who have en- 
tered middle age no 
doubt move through 
ae days with some sense 
af strangeness. How far a cry 
t is, not merely to the Amer- 
ca of 1815-1865, of whose New England aspects Van 
Wyck Brooks has written, but even to the late nineteenth 
-entury America in which Carl Van Doren’s memoirs be- 
xin! The superficial changes—automobiles, radios, the 
“rowding into cities, the motion picture—are but symbols 
of a change in the American spirit. Twenty-one years ago 
Mr. Brooks called this change “America’s Coming of Age.” 

it has been that, as we now see, and more than that. Our 
adult years have worn us out, shattered our faith, saddened 
1s, accentuated both our humanitarianism and our brutality. 

Mr. Van Doren, coming to the end of his story, comes 
ilso to the felt and reasoned conclusion that “the general 
spirit of America is putting behind it a dull confusion and 
eginning to free its great energies.” It has done that be- 
ore, though never after so great a physical and psychic 
shock as the depression which began in 1929 and which 
nay now be ending. We have had spiritual revivals of one 
ort and another since the days of Jonathan Edwards. The 
ipsurge of democratic sentiment just before the Revolu- 
jonary War, its later reassertion under Jefferson, Jackson 
ind Lincoln, the humanitarian thrust that took shape around 
he turn of the present century, and certain aspects, surely, 
of the New Deal came out of such revivals. 

To a great extent each produced its literature as well as 
ts executive personalities. The earlier movement, which Mr. 
3rooks has chosen to study, literally Howered in New Eng- 
and between the end of the second war with England and 
he outbreak of the war between the states. The later move- 
nent came to its hectic peak, if Mr. Van Doren is correct, 
luring the 1920s. He writes, with some confidence, that 
‘Boston in the middle of the past century . . . was a quiet 
concert of chamber music compared with the full, varied 
ind sometimes discordant orchestra of literary New York.” 
[his is‘a judgment as to sound and fury, of course, not as 
o quality. I think Mr. Van Doren, despite his profound 
‘nowledge of American literature, might have dwelt longer 
Nn mid-nineteenth century Boston if he had been able to 
ead Mr. Brooks before he wrote. For Mr. Brooks is the 
irst writer to see the New England renaissance in perspec- 
ive and to see it whole. 

I.am not, of course, quarreling as to the merits of periods 
—as well argue about the procession of the equinoxes. But 
is I have read these two books and, inevitably, tried to 
ompare and contrast them, I have rediscovered, with the 
orce of a morning newness, an old truism: the Present is 
1ot isolated in time, and we cannot understand it without 
he aid of the past. Mr. Van Doren has synthesized my own 
reneration as no one else (except Van Wyck Brooks) could 
ave done it. But I felt the strength of Mr. Van Doren’s 
ynthesis more keenly than I could possibly have done if I 
ad not first, with a delight that never flagged, and fortu- 
ately with a leisurely pace that is not often possible to 
eviewers, read The Flowering of New England. Mr. 
3rooks makes use, though not with slavish acceptance, of 
he “culture-cycle” theory which Spengler stated thus: 
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Pewee Ll RE—REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF NEW ENGLAND 
BY R. L. DUFFUS 


THE FLOWERING OF NEW ENGLAND, by Wan Wyck Brooks. 
Dutton. 550 pp. 


THREE WORLDS, by Carl Van 
Price $3. 


“Here we have a homoge- 
neous people, living close to 
317 pp the soil, intensely religious, 

unconscious, unexpressed in 

art and letters, with a strong 

sense of home and fatherland. 
One of its towns becomes a ‘culture-city,’ for Boston, with 
Cambridge and Concord considered as suburbs, answers to 
this name. . . . There is a springtime feeling in the air, a 
joyous sense of awakening, a free creativeness, an uncon- 
scious pride ... and... the mind begins to shape into myths 
and stories the dreams of the pre-urban countryside. There 
is a moment of equipoise, a widespread flowering of the 
imagination. . . . Then gradually the mind, detached from 
the soil, grows more and more self-conscious. . . . What 
formerly grew from the soil begins to be planned. The Haw- 
thornes yield to the Henry Jameses. . . . The culture-city 
surrenders to the world-city, Boston surrenders to New 
York, which stands for cosmopolitan deracination.” 

For Mr. Brooks there is in this passage a note of defeat- 
ism, for he could never love the world-city as he loves the 
thought of that old, flowering Boston. Mr. Van Doren 
could love New York and does, living in it for long years, 
never minding its noise and dirt, harking back for some of 
his fundamentals to the Illinois hamlet of his childhood but 
never moving his permanent base of operations to any equiv- 
alent contemporary hamlet. But I don’t believe there is a 
fundamental divergence of theory between the two men, 
however much there is, of necessity, in personality, attack 
and point of view. What both seem to me to bring out is 
the marvelous elasticity, the power of recovery after disas- 
ter, the inhibited but never destroyed urge toward a unique 
self-expression, that is America. 

New England is smaller than America and America itself 
was easier to express between 1815 and 1865 than it is today. 
For this reason The Flowering of New England, exquisitely 
portrayed by a poetic and critical mind, had in it, and has 
revealed, the potentialities of a classic. If it does not itself 
become a part of our permanent literature it will be because 
America has lost the art of appreciation. I could not feel, 
however Mr. Brooks may have felt about it, that this out- 
pouring of the New England—and American—genius is 
now, in fact, a thing of the past. New days, new ideas, new 
voices: yet I thought I felt, as I read Three Worlds, the 
sprouting of seeds that had been planted around Boston 
more than a century ago. What can happen once can hap- 
pen again. The cycle may be a spiral, never returning upon 
itself, yet repeating itself on different levels. 

What did happen around Boston during that flowering 
period? I wish I could even dimly convey the richness of 
Mr. Brooks’ narrative—the tolerance, the sympathy, the 
mellow humor, the style that never splurges and is never 
supercilious, the flavor of the time itself as seen by an un- 
derstanding stranger. For one believes that Mr. Brooks 
would have been the most welcome of company for the 
men and women of whom he writes: for Nathaniel Bow- 
ditch, the “little, nimble man with burning eyes, with silk 
hair prematurely white, who darted about rubbing his hands 
with excitement,” and wrote The Practical Navigator; for 
Noah Webster, crusader for an American spelling; for the 
elegant Ticknor, who went abroad in 1815 to mine Euro- 
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pean culture and bring it home; for R. H. Dana, the dream- 
er, silvery-curled, remembering the death of Washington; 
for the tireless Prescott; for Longfellow, the younger Chan- 
ning and other members of “The Younger Generation of 
1840”; for the bookish Lowell, soon weary of his youthful 
radicalism, and for the faun-like Thoreau, with his stout 
Yankee boots and keen trader’s face; for the shy Haw- 
thorne, the urbane Dr. Holmes, the timeless Emerson, the 
eccentric and courageous Alcott, and all that brilliant, hope- 
ful, dreamy company, who thought so many of our modern 
thoughts before ever we were born. 

Mr. Brooks knows these persons and is perfectly at home 
with them, which proves to me not that he was born too 
late but that they are in a Way our contemporaries. The 
ending of a cycle or the breaking out of a civil war, which- 
¢ver way one prefers to put the fact, interrupted their la- 
bors, but not, I do believe, forever. Civil war ruined the 
South, enriched the North, and sent tides of immigrants 
and oceans of greedy dollars careering across a continent. 
The stamp of that experience cut deep into the American 
character, yet it may be that it did not utterly divert it 
from the orderly line of its natural development. It may be 
that the younger generation of 1840, and of 1910 and 1920 
and 1930 and 1936 are more closely related than we ordi- 
narily think. 

Certainly Mr. Van Doren, as the title of his book sug- 
gests, has lived*through a continuity of history, and is related 
at one extreme to the Cambridge writers of 1840 and at 
the other to Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, H. L. Menck- 
en, Edgar Lee Masters, E. A. Robinson, Elinor Wylie, James 
T. Farrell, William Faulkner, Clifford Odets, of all of 
whom, and many more, he has something to say, and to 
the author of some book, which may even now be on the 
press or in manuscript, which will put the keystone to this 
strange, bewildering literary arch of our own time. 

Apparently, as fairly as one can judge, our generation 
feels more keenly than any other in our history the ordeal 
through which it is passing. That ordeal Mr. Van Doren, 
who is by no means soft-headed or soft-boiled, found sym- 
bolized in a dismay and disillusionment from which he 
personally suffered—and fortunately has recovered. Since 
1920, as he says, we have been making a new pattern—and 
it hurts. Yet with what energy, though sometimes with de- 
spairing fury, we work at it! We feel ourselves, as Mr. Van 
Doren says many men felt at the passing of his own father, 
“a beginning, naked in time,” no longer able to rely on our 
own or on a European past. Yet the father-son relationship 
persists: Hawthorne feeds our sense of destiny; Thoreau 
strengthens an individualism that has nothing to do with 
the mean exploitation of man and nature; Emerson does not 
waver in his Platonic certainties; and good Dr. Holmes 
writes half our current table talk. 


Liberty, Equality, and Education 


LIBERTY VERSUS EQUALITY, by William F. Russell. 
173 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


NO FRIENDLY VOICE, by Robert Maynard Hutchins. Univ. of Chi- 
cago Press, 197 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


e[pitee two bracing books, by the dean of Teachers Col- 

lege and the president of the University of Chicago, both 
deal with the function of education in relation to the life of 
society. Dean Russell develops a theme of the late Presi- 
dent Hadley of Yale: the conflict between liberty and equal- 
ity. The quest for liberty has brought upon us all the in- 
equities and inequalities of laissez-faire; the attempt to pre- 
serve equality involves an exercise of centralized state power 
which in turn threatens our liberties. What to do? “The 
forked roads lie ahead. Down one branch lies the planned 
civilization autocratically arranged to curb the self-interest of 
ignorant men. Down the other lies democracy, hoping to 
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achieve the same results by education. Which road wi 
America take?” While Dr. Russell leaves no doubt as 
where his fears and his sympathies lie, he adds little the, 
is specific to the solution of the educational problem itsel’; 
It is here that President Hutchins excels. Collections ¢) 


speeches seldom make satisfactory books; but this one i 


that abhors platitudes. 


unified by the impress of a personality 
and a point of view that is original, independent, and 
times “brash.” Here is a university 
in public to “the fortunate weakness of our football teams, 
who is keenly aware of “that great academic characteristi 
of suspended judgment, of 
wants it done, or until it 


not doing anything until nobody 
ought not to be done, or unti’ 


something radically different ought to be done,” who con’ 


siders the three worst words in education to be “character,” 
“personality” and “facts,” who insists that 
of view of those who believe that heaven is 


“from the poini, 
one big country, 


club, universities are dangerous things.” Teachers especially,’ 
must welcome his insistence that education is education, that» 


homage to vocational, professional or other 
terests; and will study with profit the specific 


its aim is scholarship and enlightenment, that it owes of 


practice. Particularly welcome to this reviewer are Dr. 
Hutchins’ remarks on the preposterous neglect 


particular in- 
measures by’ 
which the author has defended his ideal in both theory an | 

] 
by American 
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law schools of the study of jurisprudence, and the limitations 


of the experimental method. The University Press is to be 
congratulated on an excellent 
very reasonable price. 


Smith College 


Health Insurance 
SECURITY AGAINST SICKNESS, by I. S. Falk. Doubleday, Doran. 
423 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

o]ae book presents the most scientific appraisal of sick- 

Ness insurance in European countries which has been 
published in English. Dr. Falk’s long experience as associate 
director of the studies of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care, as a member of the research staff of the Mil- 
bank Memorial Fund and of the consultant staff of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, has given him the needed 


background; and he has utilized first-hand material from 


Great Britain, Germany, France, and Denmark which gives 
solidity and objectivity to his discussion and lifts many of 
his conclusions above the realm of controversy. 


Sickness insurance is the most important element in an © 
American program, as Dr. Falk sees it. His introduction, * 


however, points out that sickness insurance is only one of 
the methods through which the economic burdens of medi- 
cal care may be relieved. In the United States the use of 
taxation has thus far been much more important than in- 
surance as a means of distributing the costs of sickness over 
groups of people and over a period of time. 

The nineteen principles of Dr. Falk’s American program 
center upon the provision of medical care rather than upon 
income protection for the wage earner. Cash benefits, he be- 
lieves, had best be developed as part of the unemployment 
insurance system. This is a completely different emphasis 
from the numerous writers on this subject to whom sickness 
insurance was primarily an economic, not a health measure. 
Dr. Falk does not Suggest that the federal government 
should administer medical care or sickness insurance direct- 
ly for the general population. He is in favor of federal legis- 
lation which would specify standards concerning medical 
care and public health, and he believes there should be fed- 
eral subsidies to the states to assist in supporting state estab- 
lished sickness insurance plans or tax supported medical 
care. He visualizes local administration of services within the 
framework established by state law, and wishes a type of 
Cooperation between the producers and consumers of medi- 
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al service which would leave “no quarrel between the pub- 
‘ic in search of security against the consequences of ill health 
lind the professions whose first interest has always been the 
brevention and cure of illness.” 

lulius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago 


How and Why Laws Are Written 
\LEGISLATIVE PROCESSES, NATIONAL AND STATE, by Joseph 
{ P. Chamberlain. Appleton- Century. 369 pp. Price $3.50 postpaid of 
| Survey Graphic. 
P ROFESSOR CHAMBERLAIN is well qualified to deal 
with the subject of this volume. Not only is he the 
director of the Legislative Drafting Research Fund and pro- 
fessor of public law at Columbia University, but he has had 
a wide experience in drafting and in obtaining the enact- 
‘ment of important state and federal legislation. In addition, 
he is perhaps chiefly responsible for the creation by Con- 
gress of the offices of legislative counsel for the Senate and 
House of Representatives. The public indebtedness to Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain is now increased by the publication of 
the present volume which will be a necessary part of the 
library of any person interested in legislation. The book 
is not theoretical but is based upon observation and practi- 
cal experience. Much of the text in reality recounts the au- 
thor’s experience (without so indicating) and this adds in- 
terest and value to the work. 

Within the space allowed for this review it is not possi- 
ble to discuss Professor Chamberlain’s book in detail. It is 
devoted to legislative processes, and does not consider the 
technical problems of legislative draftsmanship. It discusses 
both national and state problems, though the study of the 
state legislative machine and of its functioning is limited 
principally to the state of New York. The discussion of state 
legislative processes is necessarily brief and to some extent 
incomplete, though the comparison of state and national 
problems is acute and valuable. 

If there were any criticism to make of the present volume, 
the reviewer would feel that Professor Chamberlain has un- 
dertaken too much in a single volume. The discussion of 
state experience cannot be exhaustive, and one wishes for a 
fuller discussion of some of the national problems. Professor 
Chamberlain could, for example, give much more informa- 
tion regarding the value of an efficient lobby and as to the 
use of sub-committees by the federal House of Representa- 
tives. As the text stands, it presents the best available dis- 
cussion of congressional procedure, and gives much of value 
as to state legislative processes. 
Chicago 


MricuHaet M. Davis 


Wa ter F. Dopp 


Citizen Being Just That 


EDMUND NILES HUYCK: Tue Story oF a LIBERAL, by Francis 
Brown. Dodd, Mead. 255 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
AY quiet, self-deprecatory business man who thinks 
himself obscure, in every large sense insignificant save 
perhaps to his family and a small circle of friends and busi- 
ness associates, will do well to read Dr. Brown’s quiet story 
of an ordinary American manufacturer who thought like 
that of himself yet came to be known as “the first citizen of 
Albany”; came to virile service in state and nation, without 
noise or notoriety. Pioneered in the development of indus- 
rial relationships. Served the fellowship of mankind, seeing, 
dreaming, quietly effectuating, without pose or any sort of 
self-seeking, whether in the little mountain village where he 
was born, in the social and civic life of the city in which his 
Dusiness was important, in the state whose governors—two 
n succession—discerned his quality; and in national service 
n time of crisis. Remained all the time the same unobtru- 
ive, utterly human person, walking steadfastly to and in 
“om that life brought to him, and making much of 
ach. 


Detailed *¢ Explicit * Scientifically Accurate 


SOLD ONLY TO PHYSICIANS OR UPON 


A PHYSICIAN'S PRESCRIPTION 


PARENTHOOD 


Design or Accident ? 


A MANUAL OF 


BIRTH CONTROL 


By Michael Fielding, M. D. 


Detailed * Explicit * Scientifically Accurate 


PREFACE by H. G. WELLS 


730,000 Copies Sold in England 


A. a time when so much pseudo-science upon the subject 
of birth control is being foisted upon the public, this book, by a 
recognized British authority, and highly endorsed by the med- 
ical profession here and abroad, is trebly valuable. 


The leading medical publication of this country (The 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION) comments as follows on this volume: 


“One of the best books on this sub- 
ject that has yet appeared. The 
author has a thorough command of 
the subject and obviously has de- 
voted much careful thought to the 
preparation of this volume. The 
subject matter is well arranged and 
it is presented with a degree of lu- 
cidity that may well serve as a 
model for other writers on medical 
SUDICCts. a —————— 


CONTENTS 


The Meaning of Birth Control 
The Sociological Factor 
The General Principles of 
Contraception 
Methods of Contraception 
Methods of the Future 
Objections to Birth Control 
The VELA ee Control 
rth-Contro! inies “ . aes 
The Birth-Control International The anatomical descriptions are 
Information Centre lucid and the contraceptive methods 
0.K. Theory: A Survey of Fact sound and described so minutely 
and Fancy that there can be no possibility of a 
mistake.”’ 


Names and Addresses of Manufactur- 
ers and Retailers of Contraceptives —ST. BART’S HOSPITAL 
JOURNAL. 


List of Birth-Control Clinics 
in the United States 
“Tt gives very clearly and complete- 
ly, with all the decency of a scien- 
tific textbook, exactly what is clearly 
known and what is not clearly estab- 
lished about preventive methods 
eLhis” 16 knowledge that I 
think every adult in a civilized com- 
munity ought to possess... 
“When the adult citizen has gone 
through these pages he or she will 
know exactly the physical factors of 
the modern sexual problem. He or 
she will have all the mastery of his 
or her sexual self that knowledge 
can give.” 
—H. G. WELLS, in the Preface 
to this volume. 


Glossary 
List of Books for Further Reading 
Index 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Female organs rf Generation 
g. 

Female Organs of Generation 


(Fig. 2) 

Foaming Jelly Double Tube with 
Bakelite Nozzle 
“Dutch’’ Pessary 

Cervical Cap 
“Dutch’’ Pessary in Position 
Cervical Cap In Position 
Whirling Spray 


“The author is a medical man who has successfully performed a difficult 
task; he has written a book which satisfies the requirements both of the 
lay reader who seeks guidance in the conduct of the intimate affairs of his 
own life, and of the doctor who desires information on how to advise his 
patients. Of the many books written on the practical problems of birth 
control, this is likely to be the most serviceable to medical readers.” 
—LANCET, London, England. 
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you are NOT a physician, this coupon MUST be accompanied 
by a physician’s prescription. 
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I am handicapped in appraising this straighttorwar) 
“One wants to rush _w biography, written by a man who did not know him, pre | 


: : ¢ : cisely because I did know him—“Ted” Huyck was for thirt 
to an international : 


years and more my closest personal friend. Reading thi, 

broadcasting Station eae book many times I am wholly unable to tell whether th 

to shout READ ipo ke 2 author has put into it, or I read between the lines, the in: 

M R we comparable person and friend who meant so much to me 
—IVIARY ROss. 


the simple, unaffected joyousness of his life, the profundity 


of his deeps, the straightforwardness of his devotion to wha) 
he thought his opportunity (for him synonymous with duty), 


 @ Such a man could be only a liberal in the true sense—utterly 
Ta VNCTICAN democratic in instinct, spirit and action; tolerant, forward! 
DOCTOR'S ODYSSEY 


looking, adapting his life, his business Practices, his indus. 
trial relationships without demur or equivocation to the 
truth as he saw it. Out of his life in his village and in Albany, 
grew his service to both and thence in widening circles— 

so spread forth his economic, industrial, political, social, pa 
triotic and international purview. No lines of race or creed, ,| 
party or nationality, circumscribe the sympathy and interest: 

of such a soul. Incidentally, the chapters The Years in In 
dustry, The Story of Labor, and The Albany Medical Col 

lege—the last a thrilling story of the training of doctors for 
the rural districts—are social documents of special value. - 
All in all, this book is a contribution of inspiration to the | 
American spirit, greatly needed in these days of clamor and) 
bewilderment; showing what a plain man can do and be, 
with feet firmly established in his own place, going thence - 
forward as life points the way, without fuss or self . 
consciousness. JoHN PatMeErR Gavit- 


ADVENTURES IN 45 COUNTRIES 


By VICTOR HEISER, M. D. 


No other autobiography in years has been greeted 
with more overwhelming enthusiasm by public and 
Press alike than this exciting record of ‘ 
Physician to the world’—the contact man between 
millions of unfortunates and modern preventive 
medicine. “Of such individual histories is the record 
of contemporary civilization assembled. It should be 
passed from hand to hand in every printed language,” 


says Dr. Haven Emerson in The Survey. A Book-of- 
the-Month Club Selection. 


‘the private 


A Spokesman for the Insecure 


i 
$3.50 INSECURITY, A Cuattence to Awerica. by Abraham Epstein. Smith . 
and Haas. 821 pp. Price $4 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH THOUSAND ee challenge that in’ 1933 Abraham Epstein flung to an J 


indifferent America has been answered. Not as Epstein ~ 
would answer, indeed for that matter not as most friends of © 
social insurance, including this one, would have answered — 
it. The longer of the two added chapters in this edition (the — 
other notes changes in state social security laws since 1933) © 
DIG ESTION and HEALTH states the Epstein criticism in detail. In places it is a master- | 


piece of historical survey but it is particularly important be- 


cause of the criticism, which comes not from the right but a — 
By Dr. Walter B. Cannon, M.D., Professor life-long student and Proponent of social insurance. It is 
of Physiology, Harvard Medical School. the admonition of a candid friend. When a candid friend 


The distinguished physiologist and au 
shows how your digestive process is 
ete., and its bearing on your health. Illustrated $2.00 


= 


takes time to do a thorough critical job he is likely to be very 
affected by fear, worry, a 


thority on bodily changes 


much to the point. He is in danger of the charge of un- 
gratefulness and even of treason. Something like this last has 

INTELLIGEN CE in happened to Abraham Epstein. ; { 
The Epstein pronouncement on the federal Social Secu- 

POLITICS rity Act is summarized briefly and brilliantly in the fore- 

word to the new edition: it says, almost but not quite, better 4 
no law than a bad one. It is the fighting speech of an old 
campaigner. It carries the fight to the Opposition and J ad- 


mire its courage and its good taste. There are no personali- 
ties to embitter the argument. Almost I am persuaded, but 


a number of important considerations make me less than 1 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE sure that Epstein’s strategy at this time is the wisest for the 
THROUGHOUT the WORLD cause of social securit 


y. Epstein, in his book, is not nearly as 
draconic as in his foreword. Page 776 admits that even the 
By Franklin J. Keller and Morris Viteles. “economically dangerous” old age annuity provisions have 
How the art of vocational guidance and their “sanguine aspects. The fact that Congress accepted the 
ind ghee alaeeae teeter principle of old age insurance is of tremendous social sig- 
nificance. . . . The mistakes are not irreparable.” Another 
reason for hesitating to go all the way with Epstein is the 
S80 reas recollection that as the outstanding peers aeele “a 
i ething less 

W. W. NORTON & CO., 70 Fifth Aye: Now Yau re he has often been glad to take somet g 
But more important, it seems to me that social insurance 
Proponents are per se committed to the middle of the road. 
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By Max Ascoli. , brilliant analysis of the place of 
the intellectual or “brain-truster”’ in American politics yester- 
day, today and tomorrow. 


ney have resigned themselves to the unfriendly suspicions 
/both the right and the left. They believe in improvements 
‘the existing system, not in a brand-new system or in no 
tem at all. They do not maintain, I believe, that they are 
lctling for “fundamental economic reforms” and their pleas 
Ive been effective precisely because they have not claimed 
i much. Whether a specific social insurance program then 
an acceptable program depends almost entirely on how 
t they are willing to compromise. It is a matter of opinion 
»w and of the relentless judgment of events in the long 
n as to who is right and how nearly right he is. Quite 
yssibly none of us is all right or all wrong. Both he who is 
illing to give the new laws a chance and he who believes 
sey have no chance will live to say, I told you so, about 
»me part of so amorphous and so ambitious a program. 
he first is not guilt of pusillanimity nor the second of 
C. A. Kup 


‘niversity of Pennsylvania 


Medicine and the Mayos 


HE MAYO CLINIC, by Lucy Wilder, Illustrated by Ruth Barney. 82 
pp. Privately printed by the Lucy Wilder Bookshop, Rochester, Minn. 
Price $1.25 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
MERSON’S aphorism about bigger and better mouse- 
traps might well be prefixed to this story of a doctor 
nd his two doctor sons. From all over the world patients 
ow come by plane, train, ship, bus, automobile and shank’s 
are to the medical center in a Minnesota town where the 
ailway had just penetrated when Dr. William Worrall 
fayo hung up his shingle in 1865. That busy doctor was 
raduated in chemistry in his native England, studied medi- 
ine by apprenticeship and in medical school in this country, 
ad soon became the leading physician and surgeon in this 
‘ontier county. He took his boys with him on his rounds; 
ught them osteology from the bones of a Sioux warrior 
illed in the uprising of 1862, bought a microscope and 
ught them its use as he taught himself. Out of the energy 
nd foresight he brought to his practice and imparted to 
is sons have come the internationally known Mayo Clinic, 
there rich, poor and middling are received and cared for 
ccording- to their means, and the Mayo Foundation for 
{edical Education and Research, established by his sons 
nder the State University of Minnesota by gifts of $2 mil- 
on “put aside from our earnings ... in excess of what 
right be called a reasonable return for the work we accom- 
lished.” All of the many doctors now associated with the 
linic’s work receive “a reasonable and just salary,” and 
ll earnings beyond that go for the study, cure and preven- 
on of disease. In the modern fields of research and the 
pplication of science the sons have continued the father’s 
adition of the pioneer. 

Mrs. Wilder tells this story of the Mayos and of the pres- 
at work of the Clinic with simplicity and charm. The for- 
1at and illustrations of her little book are as attractive as 
ve text. She has the rare skill of making medical science 
icid and medical men warmly human. Mary Ross 


Hearst 
MPERIAL HEARST, by Ferdinand Lundberg. Equinox Press. 406 pp. 
Price $2.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
'F you think you know all you need know about Wil- 
- liam Randolph Hearst, you’re mistaken. This volume is 
ot a tirade. Carefully documented, it avoids private scandal 
except for certain vulgar, cruel, revealing personal escapades 
hich are charged with social implication). Unauthorized, 
nvincing, it is fascinating as a crime story. The author 
verestimates Hearst as a fascist force; Hearst would like to 
=, but his newspapers carry little weight, and have carried 
o recent elections. A Hearst executive of my acquaintance 


TUART 
CHASE’S 


most exciting book! 


RICH LAND 
POOR LAND 


INiga before has 


Stuart Chase had a 

theme for a_ book 

that comprised so 

many of the things 

that seem most im- 

portant to him. Rich 

Land, Poor Land pre- 

sents first a bird’s-eye 

view of America be- 

fore the coming of 

the white man—a vast continent, luxurious 
with forests, rich in animal life, a country 
of enormous natural wealth. 


The scene shifts then to 1936, to a land laid 
waste by the profligate spirit of the pioneer. 
One sees the tragedy of the continental 
forests, erosion, water pollution and floods, 
mineral and power exploitation. 


The need for national conservation becomes 
_ self-evident, and we review this movement, 
with special reference to the TVA and 


CCC. 

Marquis W. Childs: “Makes appallingly 
plain the problem . . . so overwhelming, so 
vital ... A dramatic narrative.” 


N.Y. Times: * 
Profusely illustrated with photographs 


and with thought-provoking maps and 
diagrams by Henry Billings. $2.50 


A brilliant performance.” 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. = New York, N. Y. 
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GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS ABROAD 


By HENRY R. SPENCER 


Ohio State University 


What lies behind the foreign dispatches and 
Propaganda in American newspapers and maga- 
zines? This book gives a brief and authoritative 
account of the historical background, governmental 
structure, and the social and political forces at work 
in the countries of Europe, and in Latin America 
and Japan. $3.50 


READINGS IN MENTAL HYGIENE 
Edited by E. R. Groves and Phyllis Blanchard 


“A real help to students of mental hygiene, who will 
welcome orientation and 8uidance in such a large field.” 
—CLARENCE M. Hincxs, General Director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. $2.75 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
1 Park Avenue New York 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
ANNOUNCES 


OBJECTIVES OF Group Work 


Clara Kaiser, editor 


For stay-at-homes who had to miss Atlantic City, this 
summarizes the thinking of the group work division 
of the National Conference of Social Work. 
32 pages. 


50e. 


THUNDER Over JERUSALEM 
Allan E. Cross 


Poems and hymns of social justice. Says Norman 
Thomas, “They seem to me to stand out. . . . This 
type of poetry will be of unusual interest to many 
people this year.” 

Off the press September 24th. 


$1.00. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS 
H. C. Coffman 


“Persons in any manner connected with child welfare 
will want to consult his volume. His facts point in 
the direction of yalues.”—E. C. Lindeman. 
214 pages. 


$3.00. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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large scale public works were 
need for employment, did a pr 
come feasible. 


we should have a clearer idea of 


RF peaD 


was jittery for a week after reading the chapter on 0 
Hearst financial setup. Hearst editors, they say, daren’t | 
seen with the book in their homes, for fear of losing th) 
jobs. Hearst is now an aged man, afraid to hear the we. 
death mentioned in his presence. But he inspires no pity” 
document after document bludgeons him down in this b 
Unfortunately, you say, people who read Hearst wo! 
read this book. Unfortunately a lot of people who would 
touch a Hearst paper with tongs won’t read this book. Thy 
think they know the whole sordid story. But this book + 
more than the lowdown. It’s a picture of our time, and | 
the imprint one pseudo-feudal man has been able to mal 
upon it. As such it is more exciting than any biographic, 
book of the year. And more thought provoking than ar 
biography that has turned up thus far. : 
Victor Weysricr 


Thomas Mann 


Tuomas Mann has just become a member of the Germa: 

Academy of Arts and Letters, a new organization dedicate. 

to keeping German culture alive in exile. Other member, 
are Thomas Mann’s brother, Heinrich, and his son Klaus 
Stefan Zweig, Lion Feuchtwanger, Ernst Toller, Brun) 
Frank, and Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdi. The Academy wil) 
award prizes for the best works of German prose, poetrys 
sculpture, painting, music and scholarly research producee 
in exile, with a view to encouraging young intellectuals whe: 
have had to leave their native country. The Academy alse 
plans to award a number of fellowships to impover tia 
artists and scholars. ff 


PLANNING FOR POWER 
(Continued from page 572) 


and federal agencies, such as the Bureau of Reclamation, 
and the Army engineers, have already played so large a part 
in the development of land, rivers and harbors. The very” 
size of the undertaking transcends state and local authori. 
ties. The second is the fact that this region, like much of the : 
South, has fed its basic wealth out to other parts of the coun- | 
try. Serving virtually as a colony, the riches of its soil, its” 
forests, and its mines have been diverted to the industrial ° 
East to be fabricated and coined into profits. So, to put tax 
money into the Northwest for its development is not only | 
enlightened self-interest on the part of the rest of the coun- ¢ 
try but is to give back in some measure wealth which has 
been made out of its soil and its forests. 
A further point which should be made is that the de | 
velopment of the Columbia has not Sprung up suddenly and * 
chimerically, a figment of unreasoning hopes. Its inevitabil- i 
ity if the Northwest is to develop proportionately with the d 
rest of the country, has long been foreseen. Before Operations — 
began on Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams, a million dol- ~ 
lars had been expended in investigations by Army engineers, 
experts of the Bureau of Reclamation, and some of the lead- _ 
ing engineers of the country, stretching over many years. 
The developments now started are based almost wholly on 
these reports and recommendations. Not, however, until we 
began to think in terms of regional economy, and _ until 
launched because of men’s 
oject of such magnitude be- 


If we could find a less controversial word than planning, 
what is happening in this 


€ mention SuRVEY Grapuic) 


acific Northwest experiment. It is really an attempt to sub- 
itute cooperative exploration for individualistic exploitation. 
lere are people re-examining their natural resources of 
vater, soil and forest, acknowledging the mistakes they have 
nade in the past, trying to go forward on a sounder basis. 
Their experiment in the Northwest is premised on the 
velief that ownership of the land, of the forests, of the min- 
tals of the earth, is not a right but a trust which must be 
ised with regard to the general good, of future as well as of 
mesent generations. As one looks on the beginnings of this 
vast undertaking one feels that the final measure of it will 
1ot be in terms of money spent, nor even of great engineer- 
ng achievement, but in terms of the vision and the stamina 
£ the people, their courage in withstanding old pressures 
ind their intelligence in evolving and using new ways of 
vork and life. 


LABOR — FIGHTING WORD 
(Continued from page 563) 


john Brophy, Adolph Germer, Powers Hapgood—are with 
nim today in the CIO. Lewis is admirably supplemented by 
working, as he now does, in partnership with Sidney Hill- 
man’s subtle, analytical mind. 

Among those opposing Lewis is the group which has 
long controlled the AF of L. In considering the arguments 
put forward at the Atlantic City convention in defense of 
‘the traditions of the federation,” it is impossile to over- 
look the personal stake of the defenders. What Lewis was 
advocating threatened their tenure of office, prestige and 
authority. Three members of the executive council have 
held their present positions for twelve years, three more 
tor twenty-one. William Green came to the presidency of 
the federation on the death of Samuel Gompers in 1924. 
While AF of L officers are elected annually, no one until 
now has seriously challenged the leadership of Mr. Green 
and the group closely associated with him. The controversy 
which is_splitting the labor forces concerns the future form 
of American labor organization. But bound up with it is a 
very thorny immediate issue: who is to run the AF of L? 

Whether or not the new labor alignments have political 
implications is not yet clear. Traditionally, the federation 
has been non-partisan, holding to the Gompers policy of 
“rewarding our friends and punishing our enemies.” But 
in periods of economic unrest, the possibility of an inde- 
pendent labor party has usually come to the fore. The 
furthest the federation ever went in committing itself to a 
change in policy was its convention declaration in 1913: 
“When our present political activities have fully matured, 
a new political party will be the logical result.” But the 
AF of L has not in fact modified its position, though in 
1924 organized labor supported the La Follette campaign. 
In the Atlantic City convention a year ago sixteen resolu- 
tions favoring a labor party were introduced, as compared 
with three in San Francisco in 1934. In the current campaign, 
on the one hand, William Hutcheson, head of the Car- 
penters Union, next to the miners the biggest AF of L 
affiliate, is acting as labor adviser to Governor Landon. On 
the other hand Labor’s Non-Partisan League, in which 
nearly fifty national and international unions are active, is 
working for President Roosevelt’s re-election under the 
leadership of George Berry of the Printing Pressmen. An 
affliated organization in New York State, choosing the 
name, American Labor Party, is not only supporting the 
Roosevelt-Lehman ticket, but is circulating petitions for a 
separate column on the ballot, and expects to put up its 


NEW FALL BOOKS 


relief policies and their results— 


CasH RELIEF By JOANNA C. Cotcorp 


Are you fighting battles in your locality over cash relief? 
Here are some facts you will need, based on almost up- 
to-the-minute studies of cash relief administration in nine 
American cities. You will want to present this book to 
the we-can’t-afford-it group who feel that cash relief, 
however socially desirable, is extravagantly expensive. 

e $1.50 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF IN 
PERIODS OF DEPRESSION 


By Leau H. FEpDErR 


Records of past methods of meeting unemployment crises, 
and their results, are mostly buried in dusty files and 
out-of-print publications. This study makes available 
some of this earlier experience for our present guidance 
and for its future value. $2.50 


new uses for music— 


Music IN INSTITUTIONS 


By WILLEM VAN DE WALL 


A path-finding book by the field’s outstanding expert, 
telling how to use music as treatment and as recreation 
in institutions for the insane, in prisons, in hospitals, in 
homes for children, the aged, cripples—welfare institu- 
tions of every type. $3.00 


studies of professions 


SociAL WorK AS A PROFESSION 
THE PROFESSIONAL ENGINEER 
NURSING AS A PROFESSION 


By Estuer LucitE Brown 


This new series studies a number of professions, revealing 
in brief and readable form the chief facts about training 
requirements, number and distribution of workers in the 
profession, salaries, national associations, and recent trends 
in the respective fields. (Note: Socrar Work as A 
Proression, formerly issued as a pamphlet, is now avail- 
able in the uniform binding of this series.) 

Each, 75 cents 


Address 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
130 East 22d Street New York 
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LABOR—FIGHTING WORD 
(Continued from page 583) 


own candidates in some congressional districts. At present, 
it is any one’s guess whether such organizations will hold 
together simply for the duration of the campaign, or 
whether they express conviction on the part of labor that to 
realize their objectives American unions must act politically 
as well as economically, as they do in other countries. 

At this writing, there seems little hope of patching up the 
federation differences before the Tampa convention next 
month. So far, every effort on the part of the AF of L to 
win, to coerce or to split the CIO has failed. The affiliated 
unions were exhorted “in brotherly and fraternal kindness.” 
They were scolded and threatened with expulsion. Pressure 
was brought to bear on their leaders. Under the federa- 
tion’s constitution only the convention has power to order 
the revocation of the charter of an affiliated national or 
international union, and for this a two thirds majority is 
required. With more than 40 percent of the AF of L mem. 
bership, the CIO unions could block such a vote. Early in 
August the heads of the recalcitrant unions were summoned 
by the executive council to answer charges of “fomenting 
insurrection” and “dual unionism.” Though the CIO lead- 
ers refused to appear, holding that only the convention 
has disciplinary power, the council met, listened to the 
charges behind closed doors, and voted that, unless the 
unions withdrew from the CIO by September 5, they would 
be suspended. Lewis and his followers refused to recant. 
Delegates to the convention must come from “anions in 
good standing.” There will therefore be a fight at Tampa 
over seating the delegates from the suspended unions—if 
they appear—which will turn on the legality of the council 
proceedings. If the CIO unions do not attempt to secure 
representation in the convention, or if their delegates are 
not seated, the way will of course be clear for a vote to 
revoke their charters. This will only be the curtain raiser to 
controversy in the convention, which seems _ inevitable 
whether or not the CIO unions are represented on the floor. 
The industrial vs. craft issue will be to the fore, and also 
the action of the council. National unions, state federations, 
central labor bodies and hundreds of locals have passed 
resolutions, some approving, some condemning the course 
of the executive council in suspending the CIO unions. 
The New York State Federation, after bitter debate, adopted 
a “hands off” policy, at the same time upholding “the con- 
stitutional authority of the American Federation of Labor.” 

The CIO represents the only recent large scale effort, 
without the propaganda trappings of the IWW or the Com- 
munists, to bring into the unions the great mass of the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers along with the skilled— 
the aristocrats of labor, if you like. Given the present situa- 
tion, logic as well as drama seems to augur a split in the 
ranks of organized labor. One possible compromise which 
might clear the way for a forthright industrial organization 
campaign without dividing the federation would be to dis- 
solve the CIO, and entrust its program to a new AF of L 
department of organization headed by John L. Lewis. But 
since realistically considered, this would mean the radical 
change in policy and method advocated by the Lewis group 
at Atlantic City, it is almost certain that such a suggestion 
would be rejected by the present leadership of the AF of L. 

Whatever the course of events at the Tampa convention, 
the issues there and the way they are met will effect the 
whole area of labor organization and collective bargaining. 
And that is a field that touches workers, employers, con- 
sumers—everyone who has a concern in what we as a na- 
tion produce and how it is distributed. 
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control of the St. Paul and Pacific. 
rails and the right of way,” he 
Pacific and joined Winnipeg 
reorganized under the name 
and Manitoba, it was expanded into the Great Norther 


the railroads of the entire Northwest, and the railroad 
established political as well as economic control of the r 
gion. As far away as the Dakotas it was said that no m 
could become so much as a dog 


St. Paul. ie 


In the last thirty-five years the importance of Minneapolis: 


and St. Paul as a distributing center has declined. Opening: 
of the Panama Canal, which made Pacific to Atlantic ship ’ 
radical freight changes and other 
factors have shrunk the service area of the Twin Cities ~ 


ments cheaper by water, 


Nevertheless, the maintenance of her historic position, 
though on a reduced scale, 
capital of the 
is a key point toward understanding Minneapolis’ economic 
problems in 1936, 


More basic to Minnesota even than timber or railroads 


were the agricultural areas which the latter served, Farm 


products to the city—especially wheat in the early days— 
and manufactured goods to the country, 


supply the bulk of the freight for Jim Hill's “main line.” 


It will be recalled how Hill sent his agents to Europe 


equipped with stereoptiton slides on the beauties of the 
Northwest—plus steamship tickets—to attract farmers to 
his empire. And when the Swedes, the Norwegians and the 
Germans arrived—with ideas by the way about farm co- 
operatives—they settled on land sold them by the railroads, 


and shipped their wheat by rail to the millers of Minne- - 


apolis. 


The period of railroad domination over the agricultural 


areas is basic to any understanding of subsequent politics 


—or economics—in the Twin Cities. For not only is the 


farmer the dominant economic factor, but he is also nu- 


merically the chief political force in the state. It was the ~ 
struggle against railroad politics in Minnesota that educated — 
the farmer politically and supplied his primary motive for — 


conquest of legislative power. 


History records that farmers in the Red River Valley had 


a saying, “First we had the grasshoppers, then Jim Hill.” 


In the free-for-all days of non-regulated railroads, the farmer 
found himself the primary victim of extortionate and dis- 
materials for the origins — 
I believe, in the rate tables © 
I submit the following as a sam-  / 
ple. It is the freight table for the Winona and St. Peter 


criminatory rates. Primary source 
of the Populist Movement lie, 
of northwestern railroads. 


railroad, in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 


(cost of shipping 
a bushel of wheat) 


Eyota to Winona—38 miles... sss, 15 cents 
Rochester to Winona—45 miles.....__. 15 cents 
Kasson to Winona—58 miles........___ 17 cents 
Owatonna to Winona—92 miles......___ 10 cents 
Mankato to Winona—150 miles.....___ 13 cents 


In 1903, Minnesota with 7250 miles of railroad earned 
a net profit of $35 million on them, while Iowa with 9460 


miles, netted only $16,400,000. Why? Freight rates in Min- — 


nesota averaged just 40 percent higher than in Iowa. 
As early as 1870 the farmers in Minnesota strove through 


catcher of a small town) 
without first getting permission from the “throne room” in’ 


as the market and transportation 
Northwest with trucking on the ascendan | 


supplied and still ~ 


j 


| 
{ 


ji 


Z| 


e ballot box to curb the railroads and twenty-five years later 
| a letter to J. P. Morgan, Jim Hill wrote, “There is an 
idemic craze (here) among farmers and . . . those who 
ceive wages and salaries.” It was a reference to the Populist 
ovement of the nineties. But he refused to permit the 
‘raze” to affect his policies. The railroads’ control of the 
ate legislatures continued to offer the farmer a bitter lesson 
“practical politics.” 


Wheat—and the Co-ops 


EXT to the railroads—which men of the soil regarded 
as Public Enemy No. 1, the farmer hated the ‘ ‘milling 
aterests” who by the end oF the nineties had made Minne- 
polis the greatest flour city in the world. Of course many 
£ the activities of the Minneapolis millers and elevators 
gainst which the farmer fought so bitterly have since been 
orrected through state and federal laws, but the battle 
gainst them remains vivid in his memory. And in 1936 the 
rain exchange in Minneapolis is still “Wall Street” to the 
Ainnesota farmer. 

In the period under review what embittered the farmer 
aost was his helplessness. He argued this way: “My wheat 
top, which represents a year’s toil can be turned into profit 
r loss at the arbitrary whim of the railroads, or what is 
ust as bad, by those ‘scalpers’ on the Minneapolis grain 
narket.” 

The “main enemy” in Minneapolis he isolated with some 
ecision in the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. The 
armer charged, and subsequently proved through legislative 
nquiry, that the elevators which the chamber controlled 
vere guilty of false gradings, the dockage of screenings 
acket, and false weights. When a weights and measures law 
vas finally passed, 60 percent of the elevator scales in the 
egion were found to be false or defective. 

The arbitrary power of this “enemy” was dramatically 
lustrated when the farmer turned to the cooperative move- 
ment as a solution to his problems. In 1903 the Farmer’s 
xchange accumulated the necessary funds for the purchase 
£ a membership in the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce is the official 
tain exchange, not to be confused with the usual voluntary 
usiness men’s association.) The chamber, although charted 
y the legislature as a public market refused the Farmers’ 
xchange membership in a curt letter and without ex- 
lanation. 

Once the idea of a cooperative had taken root, however, 
he farmer continued to fight for it against all odds. What 
ome of the odds were is exemplified in the story of the 
iquity Cooperative Exchange organized in 1911. A fraudu- 
ent suit was first brought against Equity by its enemies, to 
rove insolvency. This failed and the courts gave the 
ooperative a clean bill of health. Then unexpectedly the rail- 
oads refused to switch Equity cars from one road to an- 
ther at the Minneapolis-St. Paul transfer. That meant stor- 
ge in a commercial elevator. Equity tried then to sell wheat 
lirectly to the millers. The Minneapolis millers refused to 
uy or grind Equity grain. Still the cooperative managed 
© exist and rouse the farmers to its support. At one point 
Jhamber of Commerce representatives broke up an Equity 
neeting by force. This however only made the farmers 
ngry, and a more effective measure became the denial of 
redit to the cooperative by the Minneapolis banks, a prob- 
em which fortunately for the farmers was solved through 
ivalry between the Twin Cities. A St. Paul bank supplied 
he credit. 

From this fighting beginning the cooperative movement 
n the Northwest has grown to impressive proportions. 
Minnesota today leads all the states in the United States in 
ooperative enterprises. For many years they were, like 


el Seppino is 


bringing up aie 


Peppino tells her how to dress. He wants his 
mother to look American. 

He tells her the flat should be neater. But there 
are eight in the family, mountains of work. She 


tries—but she can’t quite turn the trick. 


When you're helping Peppino have a better 
home, remember that Fels-Naptha Soap can often 
lend a hand. 

For Fels-Naptha makes it easier to accomplish 
more washing and cleaning. It does this because 
it holds richer, golden soap and lots of naptha. 
It speeds out the grimiest dirt—even in cool water. 

For a sample bar, write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.. mentioning Survey Graphic. 
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The golden bar with the clean naptha odor 


Now Ready—The NEW 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE 


An entirely new book abridged from the new 
Merriam-Webster, .WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition. Sur- 
passes all other abridged dictionaries in authority, 
convenience and usefulness. 

110,000 Entries, carefully selected to meet the 
vocabulary needs of today. 1,800 Illustrations ; 
1,300 Pages. Pronouncing Dictionaries of Geo- 
graphy and Biography; Rules for Punctuation, 
Use of Capitals, Abbreviations; Foreign Words 
and Phrases; etc. 


he Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


Thin-Paper Style, Indexed: Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, 
$7.00; Limp Pigskin (dark blue or natural), $8.50. Purchase of your 
bookseller, or send order and remittance direct to the publishers. 


Write for fascinating New Quiz and Picture Game—FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


669 Broadway Springfield, Mass. 


ov keep au courant by reading 
aa these informative Soviet 
BY monthlies and weeklies in 
—— special ENGLISH editions: 
- Soviet evants. Masterly articles, 
illustrations. Thousands now 
subscribe in U.S. 6 mo’s(26 issues) $I; lyr.$2. 
DE LUXE PICTORIAL MONTHLY. 
Soviet scene. Printed in 
Mezzotint. 6 mo's $2; | yr. $4. 
POPULAR MONTHLY. Devoted to life, letters, 
science and art in USSR. 
Illustrations in COLOR. 

6 mo's $I; | yr. $2. 
Ask your newsdealer or mai! subscriptions to 
BOOKNIGA corp., dep. m 255. Fifth Ave..N.Y- 


rer ma WHAT IS HAPPENING IN THE a 
bE Alert men and women now | 

TOPICAL WEEKLY. Reports major 

Portrays the contemporary 

Foremost artists and writers. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG OF USS« PUBLICATIONS 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 
Survey Graphic—Monthly—$3.00 
New York 


Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., 


.. Address 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 
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Let a nation-wide consumer organization advise you 
which brands of 


SHOES, TIRES, WHISKIES 
are “BEST BUYS” 


Equal in price — Unequal in quality 


Brand X_ shoes 
cost $5.55 a pair 
~—brand Y, $5.50. 
Both are nation- 
ally advertised, 
widely sold. Al- 
most exactly 
equal in cost, a 
typical Consumers Union test (re- 
ported in the current issue of 
Consumers Union Reports) shows 
that they are far from being equal 
in quality. Brand Y is rated as one 
of the two “Best Buys” of thirteen 
brands of men’s shoes subjected 
to extensive laboratory tests—brand 
X is one of the five brands listed 
as “Not Acceptable.’? Read this re- 
port for accurate technical infor- 
mation about shoes—it also rates, 
im terms of brand names, ten lead- 
ing brands of women’s shoes. 


\A 


A Wise Whiskey Buyer 


should call for 
one of the seven 
“Best Buys” of 
thirty-two lead- 
ing brands of 
American  whis- 
kies—but not for 
any of the nine 
which liquor experts rate as “Not 
Acceptable” in the current issue. 
To the left is one of the seven best 
buys—to the right, one of the most 
popular American brands—selling 
at_ the same price but listed as 
“Not Acceptable.’ This report, the 
first of a series of three on liquors 
and wines, also covers Scotch and 
Canadian whiskies, 


Road Tests of 300 Tires 


Whether you 
equip your car 
with one brand 
of tire or with 
another may 
mean an actual 
difference in cost 
to you of from Z 
forty to a hundred dollars in each 
25,000 driving miles. A report in 
this issue, based on actual road 
tests of over 300 tires, shows strik- 
ing differences in mileage costs of 
leading brands in the same price 
range. Twelve brands are rated in 
this report—three as “Best Buys,” 
six as ‘Also Acceptable,” ‘and 
three as “Not Acceptable.” (Note: 
this report is not in the limited 
edition.) The current i 


issue also 
reports on. women’s fall coats (in- 
cluding fleece, tweed, fur and 
fur-trimmed coats), men’s and wo- 
men’s rubbers, and other products. 


In the Next Issue! 
Ratings of ELECTRIC RAZORS 


Do electric shav- 
ers give as close 


or as good a 
shave as ordinary 
safety razors? 


Are they faster 


or slower? Of 
three electric ; 
shavers, including two nationally 


advertised makes,-only one is rated 
as a “Best Buy,” the two others 
as “‘Not Acceptable.” Ratings will 
also be given in this issue of lead- 
ing brands of gins, cordials and 
brandies, Later issues will rate 
ordinary safety razors, razor blades, 
shirts, socks, canned foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, etc. 


Consumers Union of the United States 


Nor a business, Consumers Union, 
and Arthur Kallet, co-author of 
supplies twelve thousand members (in- 


E. Warne, of Amherst, 
100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 


headed by Professor Colston 


creasing at the rate of 2,000 a month) with ratings of competing 
brands of widely advertised products. 
Products already rated in Consumers Union Reports as ‘Best 


Buys,” “Also Acceptable,” and 
tests by unbiased specialists, 


“Not Acceptable,” on the basis of 
include toilet soaps (May, 1936—first 


of Consumers Union publications), automobiles (June), mechani- 


cal refrigerators (July) oil 

(August), stockings (August). 
formation—enabling you to sav 
gently—is available at the low 


issues of Consumers Union Repo 


be issued late in the year). The 


Priced, essential commodities b 
Products such as automobiles, r 


covers both types of products. 
under which many products are 


burners, stokers and gas furnaces 
This usable, accurate, technical in- 
€ money and to buy most intelli- 
fees of $3 and $1 a year (twelve 
rts PLUS a yearly buying guide to 
$1 edition reports mainly on low- 
ut does not cover higher-priced 
efrigerators, etc. The $3 edition 
Information on the labor conditions 
manufactured is also given. 


The coupon below, with your check, will bring you the current 


issue at once. 


If you wish your membership to begin with the 


May, June, July or August issue, please indicate. 


PP —_—_—_—_—__ 
1 « To: CONSUMERS UNION OF U., S., Inc., 22 East 17th Street, 8 
1” New York | 
i I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. . I enclose: J 
i isteSs for one year’s membership, $2.50 of which is for a year’s | 
subscription to the complete edition of Consumers Union Re- | 
I ees (Subscriptions to non-members, $3.50.) 1 
Li lest for one year’s membership, $.50 of which is for a year’s 
I subscription to the limited edition of Consumers Union Re- I 
ports. (The report on tires is not in this edition.) I 
I 1 T also enclose........., ($2 to $25) as a contribution toward I 
‘ a permanent consumers’ laboratory, I 
| ea agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so 
I designated. I 
fi Signature, con ace eee ee Occupation ........csercaes = 
Bi, Adare re sfon ters ales nok haat an MR IRN, tan a ott : 
Bo CMON aS Slates, Sn cs Ns Rs Guage Orn cae 129 H 
V scieestememns mriiigndl setae eet on 
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Equity, producers-marketing-cooperatives, designed to k 
for the farmer the profits which the middlemen made on 
toil. Such today include Land O’Lakes Creameries, one 
the largest and best known creameries in the world, 
Farmers’ Union Livestock Commission, whose Minneso' 
headquarters are at the South St. Paul stockyards, and th) 
Farmers’ National Grain Association with which an old 
cooperative, the Farmers’ Union Terminal Association, 1 
now merged. Like the Farmers’ Union Central Exchange, 
whose headquarters we visited in St. Paul, Midland Coy 
operative in Minneapolis also does a wholesale business in. 
petroleum products—also in automobile accessories. Midlanc’ 
starting only two years ago with a capital of $75, last year 
did over $65,000 worth of business, and has paid a dividene 
of 5.5 percent each year. q 
In recent years, however, there has been an increasing 
trend toward consumer cooperatives on the Rochdale plan; 
which aim primarily, not to increase returns to the producer 
but to abolish profit in marketing by returning to the con-) 
sumer, dividends in proportion to individual purchases. | 
No story of cooperation in Minnesota, however brief, is’ 
possible without mention of the Franklin Cooperatifal 
Creamery of Minneapolis, organized by union milk wagon 
drivers after a strike for union recognition with a commer-| 
cial company. Franklin is one of the leading milk dis- 
tributors in Minnesota. 
Throughout the state, nearly every Minnesota town has. 


one or more cooperative filling stations and many have , 


general stores as well. Outstanding among the latter is the { 
Cloquet cooperative which, in a community of 7000 did 
close to a million dollar business in 1935, [See Survey : 
Graphic, January 1936.] j 

Today agriculture is still overwhelmingly the basic factor J 
in Minnesota’s economy, but recent i 


years have shown a | 
radical shift from a wheat growing base to livestock and | 
livestock products. Butterfat is the backbone of the farm 
income in Minnesota today. In 1900, 43 percent of the - 
state’s crop area was in wheat, in 1930, less than 10 percent * 
was given over to wheat farming. On the other hand corn | 
—a feed product—rose from 10 percent of the crop area in ~ 
1910 to 25 percent in 1930. And alfalfa, more and more :| 
popular as feed for cows rose in the same period from a _ 
bare 15,000 tons to 13 million in 1930. For many years Min- 
nesota was known as the “bread and butter” state. Today 
it is more butter than bread. 


. 
4 
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Farmers and Labor Unite 


The contemporary political instrument of the farmer in 
Minnesota is the Farmer-Labor Party founded in 1918 and 
the inheritor of the Non-Partisan League. In 1930, Floyd B. 
Olson was elected Farmer-Labor governor of Minnesota, and 
re-elected in 1932 and 1934. A few months before his death 
in August, Governor Olson told the author of this article 
that he felt the work of the party “was just beginning.” To 
date, he said, the achievements of the party have been more 
“educative than legislative.” Nevertheless the governor 
claimed the following accomplishments by a Farmer-Labor 
administration: Passage of a Minnesota mortgage mora- 
torium law, the first in the country; passage of a five 
million-dollar relief bill,* (in addition a $500,000 emergency 


* These bills were passed by a legislature elected as is customary in Min- 
nesota under non-partisan designation. The Farmer- bor party, neverthe- 
less, claims credit through appeals to the general electorate of bringing 
about their passage. 4 
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ought bill); tax equalization, -so that the poorest of the 
im counties enjoy the same educational facilities as the 
hest ones. It might be added that the Land Commission 
th its program of forest conservation, rehabilitation and 
settlement for the cut over counties, and so forth, was 
stituted by a Farmer-Labor administration. 

‘The success of the Farmer-Labor Party in carrying out 
own party program has been strictly limited by the fact 
jat at no time has the administration had a party majority 
| the legislature. Considered opinion both of the party’s 
ends and opponents attribute the growth of radical farm 
ganizations, of trade unions and of cooperatives, in part 
least to the existence of a Farmer-Labor administration. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to believe that all farmers 

Minnesota are members of the Farmer-Labor Party or 
vor its philosophy. The economic interests of the tillers of 
e soil are far too contradictory, and those antagonisms be- 
yeen city and country celebrated since the days of Virgil, 
© complex to permit of rigid political alignments. A 
litical map of Minnesota would show rockribbed Republi- 
nism in a dozen highly prosperous counties in the South, 
id the high peak of Farmer-Labor support in the “drought 
yunties” and the cut over area in the North. “I can show 
ju plenty of counties in the rich land of southern Min- 
esota,” a country editor said to me, “where the farmer con- 
ders the banker his best friend. The farmer himself holds 
ost of the mortgages and he is on the side of the ‘interests’.” 

It should be noted that this economic understanding be- 
veen the more prosperous farmer and the well-to-do city 
an has broken down increasingly during the years of the 
epression. Adherents to the Farm Holiday Association and 
1¢ Farmer-Labor Party based on economic and class lines 
ave increased and not diminished. 

Another factor—the relation between farmer and city 
orker, whether it be of antagonism or cooperation—has 
layed an important role in Minnesota. It is particularly 
ertinent to this inquiry into the tensions of the past two 
ears in Minneapolis. When the first Farmer-Labor candi- 
ate, Charles A. Lindbergh, (father of the aviator) ran for 
overnor in Minnesota he was supported not by a single 
arty but by two political groups holding separate conven- 
ons, the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League, and the Working 
eople’s Non-Partisan Political League. Finally in 1924, 
1ough opposed by the older farm leaders such as Townly, 
le two groups were successfully merged. A genuinely de- 
liming antagonism between farmer and city worker has 
een noticeable in recent years, and the economic interests 
£ groups who desire their unity, and those who oppose it 
as been and remains one of the factors of acute social con- 
ict in Minnesota. In the truck drivers’ strike in May 1934, 
eputized business men attempted to convoy farmers’ trucks 
nto the city, and to “protect the farmers’ rights.” A strong 
eeling against striking workers prevailed among the farm- 
rs. In the July strike which followed, this condition was 
ignificantly altered. All farmers who were members of 
armers’ organizations—and this included a high percentage 
—were permitted by the strikers to market their produce 
reely in Minneapolis. In return, gifts of food from the farm 
ssociations to the strikers played an important role in the 
ictory of the strike. 

It was to be expected perhaps that the period of greatest 
ocial conflict in Minneapolis which we are studying, should 
pen when the effects of the depression were at their height, 
r nearly so. Those years pressed with particular severity on 
he Minnesota farmer and worker alike. The total farm 
ncome in Minnesota which in the period from 1924 to 
929 ranged from $342 million to $398 million, dropped i in 
1932 to $160 million. The farmer’s net cash income in these 
years, however, fell much faster than gross cash receipts, 
is there were certain fixed costs, taxes, interest, and so 


Life is full of ‘“Extras’’ at 
NASSAU SHORES 


Extras? Plenty of them, in the only year-round community we 
know of designed especially for people who relish the real 
pleasures of country life. This was the last property in which 
the late William E. Harmon took an active part. He planned 
it to carry out his then advanced ideas that the home and full 
recreational facilities belong side by side. 


Golfers find a sporty and picturesque course no more than a 
mashie shot from their garden gate. Lovers of tennis, beach 
and pool swimming, boating and other recreations have every 
facility at the Country Club and the Beach Club, a few 
minutes’ stroll from home. There's good sandy loam in gener- 
ous quantity to gratify gardeners . . . Jones Beach with its 
over-the-water operettas beckons from a few miles away... 
and Long Island's beautiful parkways invite the adventure- 


minded. 


The home shown here is one of several designed by Randolph 
Evans and built by Harmon to a standard that measures age 
not in years, but in generations. It has six spacious rooms 
decorated with new Thibaut papers, full cellar with oil burner, 
insulation throughout, attached garage and the large wooded 
plot you see. Only $54 a month will finance it .. . total price 
$7,360. Other homes for immediate occupancy from $6,390. 


Taxes are low here. Good schools are nearby, express com- 
muting to Penn. Station and Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 


DRIVE via any route to Massapequa. Nassau Shores is on the 
south side of Merrick Road, just before you reach Amityville. 


r-c-— 


HARMON 
NATIONAL 


TA0INASSAUUST., NoY-GoN Addresa 200. LoL 
BEEKMAN 3-9260 S.G.-10 : 


Please send me full LE S|) 
about Nassau Shores. 


FOR SALE 


A HOUSE AND A HOME 


I have a duplex (two-family) house in Morristown, N. J., 
Lot 100 feet 


front by 250 feet deep. House colonial style, seven com- 


comfortable. 


ideally located, well built, 


fortable rooms and bath on each side. Owner living in 
one side gets rent practically free. Bargain price. Address 


Philip P. Jacobs, 56 Washington Avenue, Morristown, N. J. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRVEY GRAPHIC) 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
—155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 


est, d councils of social agencies. 
chests and councils Ss £ enenral 


disease, 


mental 


Foundations 


-“—_—_—_e—e————— 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. A 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blihd; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


-_-_eeeo 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Condition—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Deiinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 
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daily from 9 to 


Industrial Democracy 


eee 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 
of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 


‘National 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. 

hygiene, 


4. 


eo ____ 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 
nS 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 

Organization for Public Health 

Nursing, 122 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


LL 


child guidance, 
defect, 
work and other related topics. 
publications sent on request. 
giene,” quarterly, $3.00 a year. 
ee ee eee 


N. Y. STATE BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION 
515 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C., will furnish to 
social workers addresses of 31 birth control 
centers throughout New York State. 


oo —————— eS ee 


New York City 
ee 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCI 
WORK—HEdith Abbott, President, Chi 
Howard R. Knight, Secretary, 82 N. 
St., Columbus, O. The Conference is 
organization to discuss the principles 
humanitarian effort and to increase 
efficiency of social service agencies. 
year it holds an annual meeting, publi 
in permanent form the Proceedings of 
meeting, and issues a quarterly Bull 
The sixty-fourth annual convention of 
Confernce will be held in Indianapolis, I 
May 23-29, 1937. Proceedings are sent fres 
of charge to all members upon payment oO 
a membership fee of $5. Y 


Arthur H. Ruggles, 


Pamphlets on 
mental 
psychiatric social 
Catalogue of 
“Mental Hy- 


’ 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPE 
TION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve 
ment of interracial attitudes and condition 
through conference, co-operation, and 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIO 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’ 
home missions boards of the United Sta: 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises= 
which they agree to carry cooperatively. — 
President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 

« Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Balla 


organization of college and city groups. Ex- 


Director of Indian Work, Anne Seeshol 


ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and ? 
porman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New Is your NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
A organization INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
OS cals Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Mauri 
. isted im L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; 
Recreation the Survey’s Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 


_—— 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 


Directory of 
Social Agencies P 


. 


Organization of Jewish women initiat 
and developing programs and activities i 


) | N service for foreign born, peace, social | 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring If not— lation, adult Jewish education, and soci 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America why notP welfare. Conducts bureau of internation: 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 


happy play and recreation. —————————— | affiliated groups throughout the country. j 
£ 


MINNEAPOLIS 


(Continued from page 387) 


forth, which he could in no way reduce. The net cash 
income of the Minnesota farmer ranging from $154 million 
to $200 million in 1924-29 fell to a bare $11 million in 1932. 
On a per farm basis, this meant $60 a farm annually to be 
spent for clothes, groceries, fuel and all other necessities. 

In the early years of the depression one prompt result of 
this catastrophic decline in farm income was a wave of 
foreclosures—86 percent of Minnesota farms are mortgaged 
—Precipitating the passage of the mortgage moratorium 
law in January 1933. However, I find many farmers com- 
plain that any law is “too full of holes” and prefer to rely 
on more personal and forcible measures in the prevention 
of foreclosures as practiced by the Farm Holiday Association. 
Today the association claims a membership of one hundred 
thousand in Minnesota. 


F the farm organizations and their policies have been 

shaped by the history of the Northwest, the same is true 
for the workers of Minneapolis who played a leading role in 
the city’s life in 1934 and are still playing it. 
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Indirectly the vast mining interests in the Mesaba Range. 
have played an important part in the labor problems of the’: 
Twin Cities. Iron mine operations fell to 10 percent in 1932, 
adding to unemployment, and mechanization has been so” 
complete that even if output were to reach the 1929 peak” 
only 60 percent of the men formerly employed would be | 
reabsorbed. The open shop policy of the U. S. Steel Corpo-” 
ration, largest mine owner on the range, has strengthened a 
similar labor policy in the Twin Cities. 

I discussed the question of labor relations in Minneapolis * 
with A. W. Strong, one of the founders and for many years | 
the president of the Citizens’ Alliance, Minneapolis’ largest’ 
employers’ association, and aggressive fighter for the open- 
shop. He told me this story out of his own life which — 
epitomizes both an epoch of Minneapolis history and a social © 
philosophy. @ 

“When I was a young man I decided to be my own boss, 
I borrowed money and bought the business of which I am 
now president. . . . One day in the early nineteen hundreds, © 
a man came into my office whom I had never seen before. 
He said: ‘My name is Van Lear. I am president of the 
machinists union.’ He told me that unless I signed a union 
contract my factory would be out on strike the next morn- 
ing. You may think it funny but I had never heard of a 
labor union before. Well, I told him, my plant will go on 


ike, because under no circumstances am I going to sign 
‘Ss agreement. 

“So they struck the plant for thirteen weeks and almost 
oke me. It was at that time that I helped to form the 
nployers of Machinists Society of Minneapolis—which 
‘er became the Citizens’ Alliance. For the strike was city- 
ide. We won and established the principle of the open 
op in Minneapolis which prevailed up until the disturb- 
ices at the beginning of 1934.” 

Unless I am mistaken there is an echo here of the indi- 
dualism and independence of the Empire builders. Indeed 
e empire itself and its Twin City capital reached a crisis 
ith the “disturbances,” named bitterly by Mr. Strong “be- 
nning in 1934.” And the spring of that year marked def- 
utely, I believe, a dividing point between the imperial past 
id the new city of tension. In the light of history, this 
‘plosive dénouement seems inevitable. All the economic 
)ntradictions rooted in the aftermath of the empire, added 
) the acute problem of a world depression, were preparing 
eir disturbing eruptions. First of all each new retreat 
nce 1910 of the lumber kings from the cut over land left 
new tax problem and a new human problem for the state 
' Minnesota. Carl Peterson and his fellow farmers were 
‘owing more and more desperate in their uphill fight for 
ibsistence on the sandy soil of the north country and the 
ate, year by year appropriated more and more money for 
hools, roads, rehabilitation, reforestation and relief. The 
xpayers’ purse strings resentfully felt the increasing tension 
id when the depression added unemployment relief, the 
arse strings burst. 

Meantime the area which the city dominated as an eco- 
omic unit shrank. The Panama Canal lessened its im- 
drtance as a railroad center, lumber had already disap- 
cared, the four mills began to move away. The resulting 
avorable labor factor” began to be cherished by employers 
id bitterly resented by labor until Bill Brown and his truck 
rivers and other workers as well felt the breaking point 
ad been reached in their own budgets, and staged a revolt. 
in the other hand, Mr. Strong, partly echoing the imperial 
oneers’ desire “to be his own boss,” and partly to defend 
ie small employer whose business life he felt threatened 
y the unions, prepared to organize a defense of the status 
uo in a municipal economic atmosphere of the highest 
nsion. 

The farmer had likewise long been preparing for a new 
ay. Carl Peterson and thousands of his fellow farmers 
ter fifty years struggle in the days of the empire, succeeded 
1 the one hand in electing and reelecting a Farmer-Labor 
vernor, and on the other, in building the beginnings of 
eir own militant economic organizations for stopping 
reclosures and taking united action on many of the ques- 
ons which vitally affected their lives. And not only was 
ie farmer in a fighting mood but he had joined hands 
ith the laborer who by 1934 was preparing a “show down” 
rainst the defense corps of Mr. Strong and the Citizens’ 
lliance. Besides, several minor contradictions within the 
rger ones were preparing eruptions in their own way. If 
© poorer farmers were joining hands with the poorer 
orkers and the unemployed, to the dismay of the tax- 
ryers, little business men were parting company with big 
1es over the question of mail order houses, chain stores 
1d big business generally. 


i of these inherited and acquired tensions remained 
quiescent—relatively—up through ‘1929, and even 
rough the early depression years. But with the first uptake 
“recovery, they expressed and focused themselves in open 
vic conflict producing a new kind of city. To explore that 
ty of today, will be the purpose of the next article. 


A CLINIC FOR 
AILING PURSES 


Half a million borrowers 
came to Household Finance 
offices in 1935 witha “‘pain 
in the pocketbook.” As 
with a medical clinic, we 
found that some of them 
needed immediate first aid 
financially—which we 
gave. 

But most of our “pa- 
tients’ were invited to 
take a course in home 
money management. This 
included dudgeting to stop 
money waste, and better 
buymanship to get more 
for one’s shopping money. 
In 1935 as in other years 
many thousands, under the 
tutorship of our “Doctor 
of Family Finances,” reor- 


ganized their finances so 
well that they got entirely 
out of debt, and are now 
running on an even keel. 
Thousands of others im- 
proved their economic con- 
dition even if some symp- 
toms of financial trouble 
still remain. 

Family financing is a 
scientific, fascinating, ab- 
sorbing study. Every social 
worker should examine our 
texts to see how much is 
accomplished by practical 
education in home money 
management. Use this 


order blank. 


beclov of Pauniby tinances 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: Room 3048K, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


... one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 196 offices in 135 cities 


RRR ee Ree RE RRR EH EOE H SHOE HED Ree Eee EEE EEE EES SEE EESESOEEEEEEDEEEESOESEEEEEEES: 


ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 


Burr BLACKBURN 
Research Director 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Bernice DopcE 
Home Economist 


“Doctor or Famity Finances” 
Research Dept., Room 3048-K, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Money Management for 
Households, the budget book. 


CO Tips for Lazy Husbands, a 

humorous but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife busi- 
ness manager of the home. 


ial Marrying on a Small Income, Fi- 


nancial plans for the great adventure. 


C] Stretching the Food Dollar, full 


of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


When Should a Family Borrow? A leaflet showing how 
to decide whether a loan is advisable in a given case. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 


for five cents, or three cents each. 


A sample copy of the latest number in this series may be secured free by calling 


at any Household Finance office. 


O Poultry, Eggs and Fish O Meat © Cosmetics 
oO Shere Sakae D Kitchen Utensils O Sorray ae Oil = 
O Fruits and Vegetables O Furs eae Asha aes 
Fresh and Canned i O Wool Clothin: 2 ba ates oF er es ort 
g 
O Shoes and Stockings Boe 4 O Soap and other Cleansing 
O Silk, Rayon and other Syn- LE IOOn Over Es Agents 


thetic Fabrics 


0 Dairy Products 


OC Automobile Tires 


There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. The first two are 


No. 18, ‘‘Dinnerware’’and No. 19, ‘‘Household Refrigerators.” 


Send usa subscrip- 


tion fee of 10c and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon asit is published. 


Enclosed find $............... in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 

DR USQ NCH Re a a ee Re Ee ee es 
PND) DYE Te a a 
ad iy PBS MS al es a Se a eae Ss fy yf el Se 
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: SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL | 
he FOR SOCIAL WORK | 
PE N N 5 Y L V A N | A S C H 0 0 L A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 


0 F $0 Cl AL WO RK Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1937 
AFFILIATED WITH 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA = 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


The 1937-1938 Session of the Pennsyl- 


> : A Contents for September, 1936 
vania School of Social Work begins on sf 


September 28. 1937. A plications fon Can Parents’ Attitudes Be Modified by Child 
H $ P Eva Belkin 
tuition scholarships should be filed by 
Must Parents’ Attitudes Become Modified in 


April 15, 1937. Other applications Order to Bring About Adjustment in Children? 
should be filed not later than May 30, Effie Martin Irgens 


1937. A catalog will be mailed upon Case Studies of Eight Well-adjusted Families, with 
request. Special Reference to the Childhood of the 
Mabel Rasey 


Annual subscription, $2.00 Single copy, 75 cents 


Room 902, 311 SOUTH JUNIPER STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


College Hall 8 Northampton, Massachusetts 


= 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Social Work 


Professional Education in 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
GROUP WORK 


COURSES in the principles and practices of group 
work, also general courses which are basic 


for all fields of social work. chemin: Stinting ak 


FIELD WORK in various types of group work Esycipetei “Social Work 


agencies. 


Family Welfare 


Child Welfare 


The next date on which students may be admitted to 
the School is January 4, 1937. Application date, 
November 4, 1936. 


Community Work 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 


A catalogue describing the total training program 
of the School will be mailed upon request. 


| Address: 
| THE DIRECTOR 


18 Sommerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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_TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7499 SURVEY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ANTED—By mature Southern woman of wide 
_ interests, mutually happy arrangements as 
companion—Florida or West Indies. Avail- 
able November first. Asks maintenance and 
travel expenses, no salary. 7380 Survey. 


OCIAL ECONOMIST with M.A. degree and 
several years experience, free to accept 
position any part of the country. 7384 Sur- 
vey. 


‘XECUTIVE, Psychiatric Social Work, college 
graduate with special training and experi- 
ence desires position as instructor or super- 
visor. 7385 Survey. 


s;OYS’ WORKER AND SUPERVISOR, experi- 
enced in settlement or institution. Recrea- 
. tional, craft and club activities. 7388 Survey. 


‘RTS AND CRAFTS INSTRUCTOR. Experi- 
enced teacher in metal, wood, leather, clay 
modelling and other crafts. Own equipment. 
7389 Survey. 


30YS’ WORKER—tTwelve years’ experience 
with Y.M.C.A. and settlements. Now em- 
ployed. Good record. 7390 Survey. 


JIRECTOR — SETTLEMENT OR INSTITU- 
TION—Man and wife with ten years of 
successful organization experience. 7391 
Survey. 


Young man, 29, Wisconsin graduate A.B., writ- 
ing, research, experience and training in 
social work. Fluent French. 7383 Survey. 


30YS WORKER: Thoroughly experienced, suc- 
cessful in settlement field, desires change. 
Excellent credentials as to record and ability. 
7379 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE—8 years diversified experience 
social work, community organizer and wel- 
fare administrator. Special training, experi- 
ence writing and speaking. 6 years business 
executive. Graduate Columbia ('19) ; 
York School of Social Work (’36). 
ber AASW. 7381 Survey. 


VALET 


Young colored man desires job as butler, valet 
or companion. Educated, sober, intelligent. 
Excellent references. Lindsey Price, Jr., 
Barboursville, Va. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


_ RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 14 agate lines to the inch. Want ad- 
-vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
Minimum charge, first insertion, $1.00. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5'% 
‘on three inserts; 10% on six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 


112 EAST 19th STREET 


GRAP HIC NEW YORK CITY 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Experienced Girls’ Worker, New York 
gis. Jewish Neighborhood House. 7382 
urvey. 


WANTED: Secretary, Council of Social Agen- 
cies ;;smust be graduate of a School of Social 
Work with experience in Chest or Council 
or Community organization work. Address 
Denver Community Chest, Denver, Colorado. 


MAN with training and some experience in pub- 
lic welfare administration, good personality 
and ability to speak necessary. Position 
involves considerable travel. Salary adjusted 
to qualifications. 7386 Survey. 


NURSE EXECUTIVE in small western New 
York institution dealing with adolescent 
girls. New York registration required. 


State training and experience. 7387 Survey. 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
ADDRESSING 
FILLING-IN 
FOLDING 
COMPLETE MAILINGS 


Quick Service LETTER CoMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 
PLANNED AND WRITTEN 


Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, 


National, Non-profit making. 
Subs 


Own son 
(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 


Vocational Service Agency 
NEW YORK 


11 East 44th Street 
MUrray Hill 2-4784 


A professional employment bureau specializing 
in social service, institutional, dietetic, medical, 
publicity, advertising and secretarial positions. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


Rates: Tic per line for 4 insertions 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 
a year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Some person in each state to pay 
the expenses of a test suit to determine the 
rights of children in the schools of his own 
state. Address, Casper L. Redfield, Monad- 
nock Block, Chicago. 


SYMPHONIC RECORDS 
EERE RSE e 


MASTE PIECES OF 


MUSIC 


Announcing an extraordinary sale of 100,000 
Parlophone, Odeon, Decca dises. These mar- 
vellous European recordings comprise the cream 
of the world’s finest music. A _ selection tc 
gratify every taste. Sale prices: 50c T5e 
per record. Values $1.50 & $2.00. Mail orders. 
Catalog. GRAMAPHONE SHOP, Inc., 18 E. 
48th St., New York. 


HOLMES EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL 


PROFESSIONAL COMMERCIAL AGENCY 


Hospital and medical social workers, 
Institutional and Commercial Personnel 
available for your staff openings. 
MUrray Hill 2-7575 
GERTRUDE D. HOLMES, Licensee 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


One East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


| 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


A Profession for the College Woman 


for REAL LIVING... 


All the conveniences of hotel life plus the advantages of a 
private club ‘at 


| CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 


601 E. 9th St., New York Algonquin 4-8400 


The thirty-two months’ course, providing an intensive and 
varied experience through the case study method, leads to the 


degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from a ‘ 


Bebens St moprcned srangten pe eoiwred fon inion, Outside rooms with semi-private baths . .. observation dining 


For catalogue and information address: 


room with meals optional . . . terraced roofs ... lounges ... 
The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING | swimming pool ... convenience, comfort, and congeniality ... 
New Haven, Connecticut no tipping—Rooms $7 - $10 weekly. Write for folder. 
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BIG SALE! 


Grab These Book Bargains! ACT NOW. 


— While They Last We Present Cut Prices Never Equalled! 4 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF THE BOOK BARGAINS LISTED BELOW BEFORE IT’S TOO LAT 


We Cannot Fill Orders from This Page for Less Than $1. we nie toree ies sry maths — bares are listed below fo | 

Bs = < eee ete @ st time. ooKs are shipp carriage charges prepaid wh 
Order at Regular Price (Not Sale Price) if Less Than $1. customers add 10 percent to order. This expense is very small—on 

a few pennies per book. If you prefer not to add 10 percent, the ship 

Go through the list below NOW. Check off the books you want. This ment will go out to you carriage charges collect. Add 10c to perso 
is an astonishing offer. You should use this opportunity to put in a checks. Same-day service. (These books are 54 x 84 inches in size. 
year’s supply of good reading. There will never be another bargain slightly larger than the average library volume. Bound in attractiy 
anywhere near this one. This is the greatest book offer made in our 


covers. Legible type and good paper.) 


IS PHILOSOPHY OF DIALECTICAL 
MATERIALISM OUT OF DATE? 


By Joseph McCabe. Discussion of the foundations of 
Atheism. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29e 


CRITICAL REVIEW OF LATEST 
CLAIMS SUPPOSED TO GIVE 
VALIDITY TO GOD-IDEA 
By Joseph McCabe. A keen, clear, simple analysis of 

the various arguments advanced by believers. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢e 


REASON OR FAITH: 


WHICH SHALL PREVAIL? 
By Joseph McCabe. An eye-opener. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29e 


GERSHWIN AND AMERICAN MUSIC 
By Isaac Goldberg. Takes the reader from Tin Pan Alley 
to Opera House and Symphony Hall. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale......._.. 29e 


PROTOCOLS OF THE ELDERS OF ZION 


By Isaac Goldberg. An Exposure of one of the most 
malicious lies in history. 


JUMBO JOKE BOOK 
A large collection of jokes on every conceivable subject. 
Great for speakers, writers, conversation, entertainment, 


ete. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale 


THE PRICE WE PAY 
A frank and informative discussion of the Social Disease 
problem, for young and old alike. By Dr. A. Strachstein. 
The most complete book, for laymen, on venereal diseases 
from the viewpoint of the physician. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


NEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION 
13 Chapters, 146 articles, verbatim. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale 29¢ 


HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR OWN MAGAZINE 
10 valuable lesson-chapters. Every phase explained. For 
professionals or amateurs. 

Was 50ce—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


SCENTIMENTAL WIND-BREAKIN G 
Benjamin Franklin’s Rabelaisian “Letter to the Royal 
Academy of Brussels,” which proposes an amusing way 
of making the venting of wind an esthetic pleasure in- 


GIBBON ON CHRISTIANITY 

The best and most stirring history of the rise of 
tianity. By Edward Gibbon. 

Was 75ce—During Closing-Out Sale........._ 

POPE’S ENCYCLICAL 

f ON BIRTH CONTROL 

This book contains every word of Pope Pius’ Encyel: 

on Marriage, Divorce and Birth Control. ; 

Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale 


FACTS ABOUT VENEREAL DISEASES 
This new volume is from the pen of that great scienti 
T. Swann Harding. It tells everything. No important 
facts are omitted. Also tells how to avoid catching 
venereal diseases. Also tells how venereal diseases are 
fought in the army and the navy. 

Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale 


THREE BIG BARNES BOOKS IN ONE 
Latest book from pen of Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, In 
three parts, as follows: 1, How the Power of Catholicis 
Was Undermined. 2. Catholic Church and the Lures 
Sex. 3. The Beginnings of Modern Civilization. 35,0 
words. In one volume. 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale 


stead of a social offense. Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29e IN GERSOLL’S MISTAKES OF MOSES 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e Considered one of the masterpieces of Freethought. 
ARE THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale.......___ 
HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH SCIENCE GIVING SUPPORT 
IN SPEECH AND WRITING 


TO THE GOD-IDEA? 
By Joseph McCabe. The latest discoveries in Biology, 
Physics, Astronomy, Mathematics and their effect on the 
Philosophy of Materialism. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale 


WHAT DOES THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
WANT 


IN AMERICA? 
By Dr. Isaac Goldberg. A dignified, factual, informative 
aeenneny of Rome's imperialist designs upon the 
S.A 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......__. 29¢ 


RHYTHM METHOD OF BIRTH CONTRO! 


Joseph McCabe's scientific analysis of this new metho 
of birth control. 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale 


A college course in English in. your own home. By Rex 
R. Eastman. This popularized, Self-teaching manual will 
help you gain a mastery of accurate, clear and concise 
English. 128 large pages: over 80,000 words. Covers 
gTammar, spelling, punctuation, rhetoric, composition, 
common errors, letter writing, etc. 


Was $i—During Closing-Out Sale........_.. 45e 


MUSSOLINI EXPOSED 
By Isaac Goldberg. An amazing record. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale 


DUST 
This novel by Mr. and Mrs. Haldeman-Julius has 
come a classic. 
Paperbound. Was 75e—During Closing- 
Out Sale 


THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S HEART 


Guy De Maupassant’s greatest novel of French life. 
JANE ADDAMS AS I KNEW HER SOCIALISM-COMMUNISM DEBATE Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........_..4 
By peas Haldeman-Julius. A human, real biography | Full text of important debate between Norman Thomas 
ol a great woman. 


eee Browder. Which system does American labor 
need? 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29e 


BACKSLIDERS TO GOD 
By Isaac Goldberg. A thorough, simple, candid examina- 
tion of the most recent opinions of scientists, authors, 
clericals, etc., on the philosophy of the idea of God. 
60,000 words of important information. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale 


IS POSITION OF ATHEISM 
GROWING STRONGER? 
By Joseph McCabe. A valuable historical and Dhilo- 
sophical work. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29e 


THE HARDING SCANDALS 
All the hidden facts about President Harding's love 
affair with Nan Britton. Their illegitimate child. Was 
Harding murdered? Who poisoned him? The Ohio gang 
exposed. Three sections on Harding and the fourth on a 
complete debunking of Calvin Coolidge. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale 29¢ 


)} FAMOUS GUESTS AT A KANSAS FARM 
By Marcet Haldeman-Julius. Impressions of Upton Sin- 
clair, Lawrence Tibbett, Mrs. Martin Johnson, Clarence 
Darrow, Will Durant, E. W. Howe, Alfred Kreymborg 
and Anna Louise Strong. 

Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


THREE GENERATIONS OF 
CHANGING MORALS 
By Marcet Haldeman-Julius. A careful study of emo- 
tional and sexual behavior. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......__. 29¢ 


CHRISTIANITY’S SOCIAL RECORD 
By Joseph McCabe. An invaluable historical work. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale........__ 29e 


ABSURDITIES OF CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
ear nseDn McCabe. A critical examination of numerous 
eliefs. 


FRAMEUP OF MOONEY AND BILLINGS 
A careful personal investigation made and written 
by Marcet Haldeman-Julius. 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale 


IN PRAISE OF FOLLY 
A masterpiece of irony and wisdom by Erasmus, g 
sixteenth-century freethinker. One of the most Lnp 
tant classics ever written. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.....__.. 2 
McCABE’S ANCIENT GREAT MEN SERD 


In three attractive volumes, we offer fascinating and 
instructive studies of the great figures of the ancient i 
world. In plain, understandable English, Joseph McCal 
tells about great creative forces in history—such 
Hammurabi. Confucius, Buddha, Cyrus, Mencius, Asok 
Thales, Pericles, Pheidias, Plato, Aristotle, Zen 
Epicurus, Ptolemy, Julius Caesar, the Emperor Hadrian. 


Was $1.50 For 3 Vols.—During Closing 
Out'Salesa. 9.3.5: 40 35. 3.248 =e 


r itions d—Durin losing- GREAT GENIUSES OF THE MIDDLE AG 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29c ye Ed Saag Ese s c | By Joseph McCabe. In three attractive volumes, 90 
DOES ATHEISM REST ITS CASE | ———_—————__ Ures in the history: of civitheeron Towing Break f 
y. ures in the history of civilization: Tai- ‘sung, uav: 
ON Louie? A complete SPT Hee ae TOPO ais ay | Hist, Charenaos, Abtatahon HE Ot 
By Joseph McCabe. Another fine McCabe masterpiece. | 3 ax i l . I reat, Peter Abelard, Saladin, Frederic the Second, 
Was 50e—During Closing-Out Sale.......__ 29¢ about the crooked Chinese deal. Hoover and the Sugar 


Bacon, Dante, Giotto, Boccaccio, Gutenberg, Lorenzo 
Magnificent, Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Colum 
bus, and Copernicus. i 


Was $1.50 For 3 Vols.—During Closing- 
Out Sale... 8 iene ete 


MEN WHO MADE THE MODERN WORLD 


Joseph McCabe's newest historical work in 11 importan’ 
volumes. Large type. Attractively bound. Sketches 6 
Wycliffe, Hus, Erasmus, Luther, Richelieu, Rabelais 
Montaigne, Cervantes, Bruno, Shakespeare, Galileo 
Bacon, Descartes, Hobbes, Cromwell, Moliere, Milton, 

Spinoza, Newton, Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin, 
Diderot, Gibbon, Kant, Washington, Paine’ Jefferson, 
Goethe, Watt, Beethoven, Byron, Shelley, Mazzini, Hugo, 

Marx, Carlyle. Heine, Lincoln, Wagner, Darwin. 


Was $6.50—During Closing-Out Sale...._. 83.19 
(Continued on next page) 


Trust. Hoover's record as President. How did Hoover 
become a millionaire? 


A Limited Edition, Worth Five Times— 
During Closing-Out Sale.................... 34c 


LOVE’S COMING OF AGE 


This is the classic sex book! By the famous Sexologist, 
Edward Carpenter. He was persecuted for writing this 
daring work. 


Was 75c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 39e 


THE CHURCH THAT WAS FOUNDED 
ON LIES AND FORGERIES 


A complete expose of*the falsities on which the Church 
of Rome was founded. By Jos. Wheless. . 


Was 75c—During Closing-Out Sale.......__. 39e 


WOULD A GODLESS WORLD MAKE FOR 
SOCIAL PROGRESS OR DECLINE? 

By Joseph McCabe. An honest, candid, daring study. 

Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......__. 29c 


JOSEPH McCABE: 
FIGHTER FOR FREETHOUGHT 


By Isaac Goldberg. Tells of McCabe's 50 years on the 
Rationalist front. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


UPTON SINCLAIR FINDS GOD 
By Joseph McCabe. A complete refutation of Sinclair's 
ideas on God, Christian Science, Psychical Research, etc. 


Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale......___. 29¢ 
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WHAT CAN A FREE MAN BELIEVE? 
ook in which ‘‘the storms of modern criticism and 


alled intellectual confusion are faced candidly.”” By 
aldeman-Julius. 
inally $1.50. In Previous Sale $1. 
ring Closing-Out Sale...................- 89e 
VIOLENCE - 


teat novel of love and passion and conflict by E. 
M. Haldeinan-Julius. 
s $2.50—During Closing-Out Sale...... $1.20 


IS RELIGION NECESSARY? 
aplete text of a great debate between Clarence Darrow 
Rev. Robert MacGowen. 
s 60e—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢c 


GREAT IDEAS MADE SIMPLE 
Joseph MeCabe. Tells you all you should know about 
great ideas in science, history, philosophy, invention, 
10eracy, fascism, Hitlerism, etc. 
s 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


CTS ABOUT THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
y book of its kind. Tells all you should know about 
ry department and function of our Government. 

'§ 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢e 


THE LIBERTY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
six large volumes. Almost a million words. 


is $5—During Closing-Out Sale......... $2.50 


WEAVERS OF WORDS 
two large volumes. By Henry Thomas, Ph.D. A 
aplete outline of all literature. 
\s $3—During Closing-Out Sale......... $1.50 


LIBERTY BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 
Compiled by Rex Eastman. Thousands of mind-liberating 
quotations, excerpts, epigrams, witticisms, paradoxes, 
opinions and comments from the greatest writers, poets, 
thinkers, philosophers, scientists, humorists and historical 
characters. 

Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


__. AMERICAN RATIONALIST ANNUAL 
First edition. 29 brilliant contributors, including Corliss 
Lamont, Joseph McCabe, L. M. Birkhead, Ernest Boyd, 
Isaac Goldberg, V. F. Calverton, E. Boyd Barrett, Clay 
Fulks, Henry Thomas, Geo. S. Schuyler, and many 
others. 60,000 words. 

Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


CATHOLIC INDEX OF 
FORBIDDEN BOOKS 
Here is an important book which gives the history and 
meaning of the Index Expurgatorius. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


THE REAL AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
By Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. Twenty-four big chap- 
ters by America’s greatest historian. 
Was 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


FREEING THE HUMAN MIND 
By Harry Elmer Barnes, Ph.D. Five great sections: 
Origin; Medieval Analysis; Science, Secularism and the 
Origins of Modern Times; Dawn of the Secular Era; 
Undermining of Orthodoxy; Evolution; Determinism. 
Was 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


BOOKKEEPING-ACCOUNTING 
SELF-TAUGHT 
By G. A. Button. The latest and best system, intended 
for merchants, professionals, farmers, small business- 
men, corporations, partnerships, private business. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


SLAYERS OF SUPERSTITION 
By E. Royston Pike. A popular account of some of the 
leading personalities of the movement to fight religious 
darkness. 45,000 words. 
Was 75c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 35¢ 


THE OUTLINE OF BUNK 
Hi. Haldeman-Julius. This book has provoked a great 
1 of comment. 


is $4—During Closing-Out Sale......... $1.65 


OUTLINE OF TODAY’S KNOWLEDGE 
By Joseph McCabe. A popular outline of the latest 
science, history, philosophy, etc. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


RISE AND FALL OF THE GOD IDEA 
this great work Joseph McCabe ably and interestingly 
scnts the entire range of theistic and atheistic ideas. 
n't fail to read this! 
is $3—During Closing-Out Sale......... $1.74 


FROM MONKEY TO MAN 
nard Shipley’s great ‘“‘Key to Evolution.” This 
hor tells the fascinating story of the evolution of life. 
four double volumes (eight books). 
1s $4—During Closing-Out Sale......... $2.32 


STORY OF THE HUMAN RACE 
Henry Thomas, Ph.D. In five brilliant volumes. 
900 words. Takes you down the corridor of all his- 
y. Too fascinating for words. 
13 $5—During Closing-Out Sale......... $1.50 


THE HISTORY OF SEXUAL MORALS 
eph McCabe's latest work. A complete history of the 
val life of man, woman and child. In twelve beauti- 
volumes, bound in blue stiff cover paper. 


1s $6—During Closing-Out Sale......... $3.48 


THE STORY OF RELIGIOUS 
CONTROVERSY 
«ph McCabe’s-beautiful clothbound book, in 32 chap- 
s. 375,000 words. ~ 
15 $5.25—During Closing-Out Sale....... $3.95 


THE KEY TO LOVE AND SEX 
«ph McCabe's wonderful set of books on every phase 
tie sex question. This should be in your library. It 
the greatest sex work ever written. Eight volumes. 
und in stiff paper covers. 
1s $4—During Closing-Out Sale......... $1.98 


WHAT I HAVE LEARNED 
ABOUT ANIMALS ; . 

charming book by Marcet Haldeman-Julius in which 
jous and interesting tales—taken from life—are re- 
ed about the nature and habits of animals, such as 
23, cats, horses, sheep, cows, geese, birds—and humans. 
istrated. Large book. 

4s 75c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 45¢ 


TRUE STORY OF CATHOLIC CHURCH ~ 
“ph McCabe's popular historical masterpiece. A his- 
\’ that covers nearly 2,000 years. In six double volumes. 
2S $6—During Closing-Out Sale......... $2.95 


SPURTS FROM AN INTERRUPTED PEN 
irccet Haldeman-Julius’ charming and human articles, 
lected in a large volume of 128 pages, containing 75,- 
) words. Thousands of admirers of her homey, simple, 
irt-tugging pen will want this appealing volume. —_ 
a8 75c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 45¢e 


VOICE OF GENIUS DOWN THE AGES 
Victor Hugo. His greatest masterpiece. Vivid, grand, 
orful writing added to great learning. A tremendous 
ievement. 
as 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


THE RISE OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
- Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes. Every American should 
1 this fine historical work. Dr. Barnes is considered 
perica’s greatest historian. 
as 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29e 


TALKS WITH JOSEPH McCABE 
’ Marcet Haldeman-Julius. 128 pages; 60,000 words. 
great collection of essays on great men and women 
> has interviewed. 
as $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


SCANDAL OF AMERICAN BANKING 
' J. George Fredrick. A masterpiece of analysis. 
est facts and figures. 64 large pages. 
28 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


“KEY TO CULTURE” IN 40 VOLUMES 
seph McCabe's greatest masterpiece in 40 large volumes. 
tremendous educational work that contains the essence 
2 four-year university course. 
as $20—During Closing-Out Sale........ $7.50 
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THE WORLD’S OLDEST PROFESSION 
By Joseph McCabe. A complete history of Prostitution 
in the ancient, medieval and modern worlds. Just what 
you have been waiting for. 60,000 words. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


THE RIGHT WORD 
Compiled by W. F. Forbes. This book’s concise discus- 
sion of problems in usage makes it a valuable tool in 
the formation of an intelligent and adroit use of the 
English language. 
Was 50c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC LIES OF 
CIVILIZATION 

By T. Swann Harding. Twelve magnificent chapters. 
Social and Scientific Deficiencies of Competitive Economic 
Individualism: Does Present System Work Efficiently? 
Economie Individualism; High-Pressure Salesmanship; 
Few Share in the System’s ‘Prosperity’; How Is the 
Farmer Treated? 

Was 60c—During Closing-Out Sale.......... 29¢ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 1 
First Series. Contains hundreds of questions asked by 
Freeman readers and answered by Editor Haldeman- 
Julius. Discusses all phases of Coughlin, Huey Long, 
politics, Russia. Fascism, etc. Classified and indexed. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 2 
Second Series. Quick, comprehensive, factual answers to 
hundreds of questions, by E. Haldeman-Julius, editor of 
The American Freeman. Discusses all phases of Cathol- 


icism, Mussolini, Imperialism, Capitalism, Militarism, 
Socialism, Communism, etc. Classified. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 3 
Third Series. This book will help you solve many diffi- 
cult problems in science, literature, history, religion, pol- 
itics, economics, etc. A gold-mine of facts. By E. Halde- 
man-Julius. Cassified and indexed. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 4 
Facts about Politics, Industry, Business, International 
Affairs, Ethiopia, Italy, Soviet Russia, Washington, 
British Navalism, anti-Semitism, Hitler’s Homosexuality, 
Political Frauds, etc. Carefully indexed. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 5 
Thousands of important facts dealing with banking, 
wealth concentration, clericalism, Roosevelt's policies, dis- 
armament, militarism, labor, science, philosophy, litera- 
ture, League of Nations, sanctions, the economics of 
Fascism and Nazism. By E. Haldeman-Julius. 

Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 6 
The sensational success of this series of big books, by 
E. Haldeman-Julius, compels new additions. No. 6 brings 
many new questions before the reader anxious to be 
informed. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 7 
This volume, by E. Haldeman-Julius, gives special em- 
phasis to subjects of a general nature—in science, his- 
tory, animal life, nature, astronomy, sex, birth control, 
forms of government, etc. Indexed. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e¢ 


BLUE BOOK WRITING COURSE 
Complete text of 34 correspondence-lectures in the art 
of writing Little Blue Books. Originally sold at $115 
per set. Tells all about the art of writing: how to 
gather material; methods of presenting one’s viewpoint 
in writing. Written by E. Haldeman-Julius, after many 
years experience in editing almost 3,000 volumes. 


Was $115—During Closing-Out Sale....... $4.85 


APPEAL TO REASON. No. 1 
60,000 words, by Joseph McCable, devoted entirely to bril- 
liant essays on Catholic Fascism. Every lover of freedom 
and democracy should own this great book. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢e 


APPEAL TO REASON. No. 2 
60,000 words. By Joseph McCabe. Deals with Catholic 
anti-Semitism, Fascism in Spain, Italy, ete. Contains 
“Roman Catholic Roots of Anti-Semitism”; ‘Political 
Intrigues of the Vatican’’; ‘‘When the Pope Was King"; 
“Why Catholic Church Opposes Birth Control’; etc. 
Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


APPEAL TO REASON. No. 3 

60,000 words. By Joseph McCabe. Deals with: 1. True 
Catholic Doctrine of Tolerance. 2. Catholic Aims in 
Fascist Germany. 3. Catholic Church in Mexico and 
Latin America. 4. What the Catholic Church has done 
for Ireland. 5. Mental Reservations and Lying in the 
Catholic Church. 6. How the Brain Works. 7. Bunk 
about Ancient Wisdom. 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


: APPEAL TO REASON. No. 5 

Interview between H. G. Wells and Stalin. Six big 
essays by Joseph McCabe on: Catholics in Crime; 
Catholic Church in Fascist Austria; Celibacy; Catholicism 
in Poland and Russia; How Catholic Church Gets Wealth 
and Power; a comprehensive review of Will Durant’s 
Story of Civilization. 60,000 words. 

Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


APPEAL TO REASON. No. 6 

128 pages; 60,000 words. Essays by McCabe and others; 
How Rome Helped the Butchers of Naples; Church Sav- 
agery in Spain and Portugal; Crimes of Catholic Aus- 
tria; The Truth About the Crusades; A Defense of 
Medical Science (previous five essays by Joseph McCabe): 
Time and Its Mysteries, Prof. James Henry Breasted; 
Can We End War? by Dr. Freud and Prof. Einstein; 
Mexico and the Catholic Church, by Jos. Lewis. 

Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢ 


A BOOK OF POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS 
By Joseph McCabe. 30,000 words. A thrilling survey 
of all false ideas and notions. 

Was 75c—During Closing-Out Sale 35e€ 


DICTATORSHIP OVER THE INTELLECT 
An affirmation of the right to freethought and free 
imaginative experience. By Isaac Goldberg. 60,000 words, 
128 pages, 534 x 84. This book is a magnificent survey 
of present-day political, industrial, economic, artistic and 
intellectual conditions. Indexed. 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........ a... 45e 


15,000 FAMOUS DATES IN HISTORY 
Compiled by Rex Eastman. A thrilling record of all 
significant dates. Gives the dates of important leaders, 
ancient and modern, in science, statesmanship, literature, 
art and the other important branches of human interest. 
A concise, chronological history of the world. Invaluable 
reference book. 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45e 


h THE STORY OF MY HEART 
Richard Jefferies’ immortal masterpiece, written in the 
most beautiful English ever achieved by any great stylist. 
This book is admired by all informed lovers of philosophy, 
Freethought, Rationalism, nature and original, lovely, 
daring observations on Man. 


Was $1—During Closing-Out Sale........... 45¢€ 


HOW TO ORDER 
» 4 


It is very simple to order any of the 
books listed’ on this page. You 
need merely write the titles on a sheet 
of paper and remit for them at the rates 
quoted. Write carefully, especially 


your name and address. Remit by cash, 


check, postal money order or U. S. 
stamps of small denominations. Add 
10 percent for carriage charges. Add 
10c to personal check for exchange. 
Address: Haldeman-Julius Publica- 
tions, Dept. L-11, Girard, Kans. 
Extra Barcatn: Each order for at 
least $1 will inelude a trial subscription 
to Tuk AmeRICAN FREEMAN at no 
additional cost. 


Dept. L-11 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS custo, xans. 


Important New Macmillan Books — 
Mlle! meatal ts oe E ES 


by DORIS LESLIE 


FAIR COMPANY 
Author of “FULL FLAVOUR” 


Again Doris Leslie has written a novel with a 
wide and romantic appeal. A rich chronicle, which 
tells the life-stories of four women typifying their 
respective social and historical period, during the 
past one hundred and thirty years in England. Full 
of life and swift in action, a novel of rare enjoy- 


ment, $2.50 


by R. P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


JOHN DAWN 


A stirring romance of American sea-faring days by 
the noted author of “Lost Paradise” and winner of 
the 1936 Pulitzer Prize for poetry. $2.50 


by MARGARET MITCHELL . 
GONE WITH THE WIND 


“A complete escape from the cares and worries of 
everyday existence. . . . Incredibly rich in back- 
ground, unflagging in action and plot movement.”— 


Newark Star-Eagle. $3.00 


by H. G. WELLS 


THE ANATOMY OF 
FRUSTRATION 


The renowned author, who already has brilliantly 
analyzed the world that was and the world to come, 
deals with mankind today. In fascinating detail, 
Mr. Wells presents his diagnosis of the disorders 
and limitations of modern life, and prescribes his 


cure. $2.00 


by EDWARD WESTERMARCK 


THE FUTURE OF 
MARRIAGE 


In Western Civilization 


The author of that monumental work, The History 
of Human Marriage, turns his attention to marriage 
today and in prospect. $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave... New York 


by HENRY WICKHAM STEED 


Vital Peace 


The distinguished author, who has made a lifelong study of War—its 
nature, its plan in international relations, its meaning to civilization— 
analyzes the past efforts to secure peace, states the requisites for a 
warless world, and points the way to the acquirement of a revolutionary — 
peace. $2.75 


by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


What It’s All About 


The famous political observer here outlines the background of the 1936 — 
campaign and gives his views of the issues involved. An intimate personal 
sketch of Governor Landon is included. $1.25 


by JAMES M. BECK and MERLE THORPE 


Neither Purse Nor Sword 


That the nearest solution of the problem of making democracy safe for 
a people is the Constitution of the United States, is brilliantly shown in 
this important book by two noted authors. $2.00 


by NORMAN THOMAS 


After the New Deal, What? 


Here is a searching analysis of the New Deal and its effect on the 
country, together with the great Socialist leader’s forecast of future 
trends. “A useful statement of a position that is likely to become more 
significant, rather than less, as the years go by.” 

—The New York Times. $2.00 — 


by FRANKLIN C. PALM 


The Middle Classes: 
Then and Now 


From the days of ancient Rome down to the present time in America, 
this book shows the part played by the Middle Classes in the develop- 
ment of Western civilization, and surveys the outlook for them in the 
immediate future. $3.50 


by JOSEPH SCHAFER 


The Social History of 
American Agriculture 


Here is an authoritative and timely survey of a great subject, free from 
technical material and propaganda. It is a non-statistical history of 
American agriculture as a domestic institution, and stresses the influence 
of farming upon democracy. $2.50 


